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PREFACE 


r r ANY historicaJ discussion of man’s belief 
In his existence beyond this earthly life it is 
necessary to recognize that at every known 
stage of human history, side by side with doubt 
and denial of any life beyond the grave, there 
has existed a great variety of concepts concern¬ 
ing the part of man that is to persist and the 
conditions of its persistence. On the nature of 
thesoul,'' its future powers and capacities, its 
abode, the duration of its future existence, and 
on a multitude of kindred topics, ordinary men 
have held and still hold the most divergent and 
the vaguest views; only theologians and phi¬ 
losophers attempt to form dear concepts on 
such difficult matters. TTierefore the reader of 
the present essay wQl understand that the dis¬ 
cussion ought not to be closely limited to an- 
dent beliefs in the immottality of the soul, 
strictly speaking, hut that every idea held in 
antiquity concerning the persistence of some 
part of man after death, whether for a limited 
period or for infinite time, may deserve a place 
[vii] 
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SO far as It bas been iDfluentjal on later thought; 
but the narrow limits of this book made it nec¬ 
essary to restrict its brief discussions to the 
most important doctrines. Moreover liltie at¬ 
tention has been given to ancient or modem 
denials of a life beyond tbe grave. Epicurean¬ 
ism, for example, important as it is in tbe his¬ 
tory of thought, is briefly dismissed; and mod¬ 
ern mechanistic views are omitted entirely. 

Again, since it is impossible to determine 
what influence, if any, the views of India and 
Eastern Asia have had in the West in tbe past, 
I make no mention of them; furthermore, after 
the rupture between the East and the West, I 
have left the Eastern Church out of my account. 

In the exposition of positive views it has 
seemed best to concentrate attention on certain 
great thinkers whose influence has been pre¬ 
eminent. It is comparatively easy to make the 
choice for antiquity; but the mediaeval pe¬ 
riod and modern ofler many difficulties. 
Hardly any two men will agree on tbe proper 
omissions; perhaps eveiy reader will feel that 
some essential thinker has been neglected, and 
his feeling will probably be Justified. 

Although the earlier discussions deal some¬ 
what with a variety of ancient views as to con- 
[viii] 
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tiDuance after this life, whether for a time or 
forever, it has seemed better to limit the con* 
sideratioDs of more modern beliefs In a future 
life to immortaliry proper, as defined by Kant 
in his CriHque of Prcctkd Rtoion (11. 2 . 4 ) to 
the effect that the Immortality of the Soul 
means the infinitely prolcmged existence and 
personality of one and the same rational being. 

1 wish to express my gratitude to the authori* 
ties of the British Museum and of the Univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge for the privileges given me 
there; my obligations at home are too numer¬ 
ous to be recounted here in detail; yet I must 
make one exception, that I may thank my col¬ 
league, Professor Arthur Darby Nock, Frotb- 
ingham professor of the History of Religion in 
Harvard University, for reading ray manu¬ 
script and giving me valuable criticisms and 
suggestions. 


C. H. M. 
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ANCIENT BELIEFS IN 
THE IMMORTALITY 
OF THE SOUL 


I HOMER- ORPHISM. ELEU- 
SINIAN MYSTERIES 


A BELIEF that some part of man per¬ 
sists after death is weU-nigh universaJ. 
In the Mediterranean area the scanty 
evidence that we have from the second mil- 
lenium before ouc era, within the range of the 
Minoan-Mycenaean Age, seems to indicate that 
the ancestors of the later Greeks, or at least 


of their predecessors, whoever they may have 
been, gave tendance to their dead, or perhaps 
worshiped them; and it is probable that the 
Hellenic stocks, which later descended into the 
lands that they were to possess, brought similar 
practices with them, and continued the f«th- 
ful service of their predecessors.^ 

Our earliest literary evidence is given us by 
the lUad and Odyssty. The Homeric man did 

[ 3 ] 
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not doubt that ghostly images of mortals ex¬ 
isted after death, insubstantial shades whose 
dreary lot held them beneath the earth, or kept 
them far out in the darkness by the stream of 
Oceanus, where Hades rules. Save for a few 
individuals there was no spedal punishment or 
reward for the deeds done in this life: the great 
majority of shades had no ethical recompense; 
nothing awaited them but a dull, cheerless ex¬ 
istence which, compared with the joy and 
brightness of life on earth, was almost less than 
nothing. “ Speak not lightly to me of death, 
glorious Odysseus. For so 1 might be on earth, 
I would rather be the servant of another, of a 
poor man who had little substance, than to be 
lord over all the dead." * Thus sadly spake to 
Odysseus the shade of god-like Achilles. The 
faint shadows of former men to the mind of the 
Homeric hero apparently had little power to 
bless or harm the living, who gave them scanty 
tendance and still less worship. It is true that 
in his passionate grief for his friend Fatrodus, 
Achilles made great offerings at his funeral of 
honey and oil, horses, dogs, sbeep, cattle, and 
twelve Trojan youths, while all the night he 
poured libations on the burning pyre.* Odys¬ 
seus promised the shades that came gibbering 

[4] 
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to bis magic draughts of blood, honey, milk, and 
wine and his offerings of barley grains, that 
when he had reached home he would sacrifice 
to them a barren cow.* But these are the only 
reminiscences in the epics of matters which 
were apparently of great concern in the age 
before Homer and which played a large part in 
the religious practices of later centuries. The 
Olympian religion tended to drive out or to 
obscure the worship of the dead. The nobles 
for whom Homer sang seem to have neglected 
or largely abandoned the ideas connected with 
such cults which, however, continued elsewhere 
and in other classes of society: indeed eacava> 
dons have thus far shown that the tendance or 
worship of the departed was not the same in 
every locality or at all times-* 

But in the sbrth century our evidence as to 
beliefs in the continued existence of the soul 
after this life becomes more abundant. The 
cult of heroes, a class of daemones which in* 
eludes cbtbonic divinities, great mortals of an 
earlier age, and according to some scholars 
“ faded gods ” of a remoter time, is widely at* 
tested. Certainly the second class just named 
owed its existence to the conviction that some 
mortals at least might put on immortality — a 

[S] 
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belief that ultimately found its baseful expres¬ 
sion in the doctrine of the divinity of kings and 
in the practice of the ^otheosis of emperors. 
But not the great alone might now hope for 
immortality; the ordinary man could attain 
that boon through sacrament and religious 
exercise. 

By the seventh and sixth centuries before 
our era the Greek world had greatly changed 
from that society which is represented in the 
Homeric poems. Colonial expansion bad wid¬ 
ened men’s thoughts; trade and industry had 
brought in wealth through the power of which 
a new aristocracy arose to dispute the ancient 
claims of birth. The city-state replaced the old 
tribal orgaoizatioo, while ancient custom lost 
its power before written constitutions. Many 
men began to claim a share In politics and so¬ 
ciety which their fathers had never dared de¬ 
mand; and more than this, in their new self- 
consdousoess, they began to question the 
meaning of this world of rnen and gods, to ask 
whence they came and whither they were go¬ 
ing. Phflosophy arose; side by side with ra¬ 
tionalism a mysticism developed and new reli¬ 
gious ideas became prominent, which were of 
the greatest signifrcance as touching the nature 
[ 6 ] 
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and destiny of the soul. The most important 
religious movement of this later time is that 
known as Orphism. Who Orpheus, its alleged 
founder, was we probably shall never know: 
he appears as a Thracian, a wonder-working 
musician, a priest of the god Dionysus: the 
founder of the Bacchic or Dionysiac mysteries. 
In any case the movement which bears his name 
was a development or a modification of the 
orgiastic rites of the Phrygio-Thracian Diony¬ 
sus loi^ known in Greek lands. 

The ecstatic worship of this god, in which 
the devotee, spurred on by wild music and 
orgiastic dance, made unconscious of time or 
place, in fren^ tore living creatures asunder 
and devoured their raw flesh, was strangely 
foreign to the cult of the Olympiate; but it 
oflered an outlet to religious emotions which 
devotion to those staider gods could not give. 
Originally these Bacchic rites were probably 
intended to recall the dead god of vegetation 
back to life in the spring. The rebirth of such 
divinities has oftentimes become the warrant 
of man’s hope of a renewed life for himself 
after hfs dead body, like the withered husks of 
grain, has been laid away to crumble into dust. 
Moreover through the wild Orphic ritual the 

[7] 
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devotee was "taken out of himself/’ his soul 
seemed for the time to be freed from the ham¬ 
pering body, to become one with the very god, 
so that the worshiper m^t claim for himself 
the divine name ^iiKxot. Ali this was religious 
intuition, devoid as yet of rational support; 
but in it lay implidt a belief in the dual nature 
of man—body and soul —the one of the earth 
mortal, the other divine; and it was natural to 
hope that, as the soul in its temporal freedom 
from the body enjoyed a divine life for the 
moment, so, when it should have finally de¬ 
parted from its present corporeal home, it 
would live forever with the god. 

This intuitional belief or hope was sup¬ 
ported by a sacred myth according to which 
man was sprung from the ashes of the Titans, 
those hostile powers whom Zeus had consumed 
with his thunderbolt as punishment for tearing 
in pieces and devouring the youthful god 
Dionysus. These ashes of the Titans still con¬ 
tained a divine spark of the god in the midst of 
their earthy matter: hence man’s double na¬ 
ture— the soul divine, the body mortal and 
wicked. In this way the Dionysiac sectaries 
accounted for man’s inner struggle: they per¬ 
ceived that he is both pulled by the baser mo- 
[S] 
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tives of tiie flesh aod prompted by the nobler 
aspirations of the soul. Their aim then was to 
purify the soul from the defilement of its cor¬ 
poreal home that in purity it might enjoy its 
proper life. This end might not be quickly 
accomplished: many rounds of life and death 
were needed before purification could be com¬ 
plete. While on earth man must follow a 
course of life marked by prohibitions of which 
the most important was that which forbade the 
eatii^ of flesh and certain other foods; a ritual 
was developed with initiations, liturgies, and 
magic incantations for the purification and se¬ 
curity of the devotee. In Hades the soul’s lot 
was determined by its former life on earth; 
“ They who are righteous beneath the rays of 
the sun, when they die have a gentler lot in a 
fdr meadow by deep-flowing Acheron. But 
they who have worked wrong and insolence 
beneath the rays of the sun are led down be¬ 
neath 6c watery plain of Cocytus into chill 
Tartarus.” • According to a common belief, 
when a 6ousand years of joy or puni6ment 
had been passed in 6e abode of the dead, 6e 
soul was bom again into a mortal body for a 
new sojourn on ear6, which mi^t indeed be 
spent in other than human form: ‘‘Wherefore 
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the changing soul of man, in the cycles of time, 
passes into various creatures: sometimes It is 
a horse, again it Is a sheep, then a bird dread 
to see; again it takes the form of a dog with 
heavy voice, or as a chili snake creeps along 
the sacred earth."' Thus the soul passed from 
earth to Hades and back to earth again, each 
sojourn here or in the world below being a 
season of trial, punishment, and purlhcation. 
Both realms rejected the most wicked, accord¬ 
ing to the philosopher-poet, Empedocles: 
"There is an oracle of Necessity, an ancient, 
eternal decree of the gods sealed with strong 
oaths: when one in sin stains his bands with 
murder, or when another joining in strife 
swears falsely, they become spirits who have 
long life as their portion, who are doomed to 
wander thrice ten thousand seasons far from 
the blessed, being bom in the course of time 
into all forms of mortal creatures, shifting 
along life’s hard paths. For the might of the 
air drives them to the sea and the sea spews 
them on the ground, and the land bares them 
to the rays of the bright sun, and the sun 
throws them in whirls of ether. One receives 
them from another, but all bate them. Of this 
number am even I now, an exile from God 
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and a wanderer, for I put my trust in mad 
strife.”* 

What the ultimate fate of the wicked waa 
to be, we have no clear knowledge — they may 
have been doomed to eternal rounds of exist¬ 
ence, or to endless punishment in Hades; but 
we are told that in the Orphic hell the most 
horrible torments were inflicted on the sinful 
whose fate was no less fearful than the physi¬ 
cal tortures of the damned in later Christian 
thought. 

Those, however, who through successive re¬ 
incarnations were finally purified, apparently 
left earth and Hades b^ind to live in freedom 
with the gods. On Orphic tablets discovered 
in Italy and Crete we find the triumphant soul 
joyfully addressing the gods: I come from the 
pure. . . For I boast myself to be of your 
race. . . 1 have escaped from the sorrowful 
weary round, I have entered with eager feet 
the ring desired. 1 have passed to the bosom 
of the mistress queen of the lower world.” In 
answer comes the assurance: "0 happy and 
blessed one, thou shalt be god Instead of 
mortal.” * 

Certain significant facts are dear from this 
brief exposition. The Homeric hero regarded 
[II] 
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this world as his most desirable abode; the 
Orphic devotee turned bis gaze to the world 
beyond and thought his earthly life was of mo¬ 
ment only as one stage toward a future life in 
which he was to reahze his complete b^iness; 
he felt that his mortal body was a hampering^ 
sinful thing, but that his soul was divine and 
hence immortal. His ultimate happiness de¬ 
pended on purity from sin. Thus a power¬ 
ful moral motive was introduoed into Greek 
thought, a motive which was to be of the great¬ 
est ethical consequence. 

Orphic ideas were shared in no small part 
by the Pythagoreans; they spread to many 
parts of Greece, degenerating In the hands of 
charlatans, who offered salvation to all who 
would resort to their magic iDitiations and 
ritual, or supplying the nobler spirits with in¬ 
spiration and a higher course of hfe. We can¬ 
not now tell what proportion of the people was 
affected by these ideas. At the best the Orphic 
confidence in the immortality of the soul rested 
only on an intuition; it was simply an emo¬ 
tional belief, parallel in a way to the hope 
cherished by those initiated in the mysteries at 
Eleusts. 

The Eleusinian mysteries, celebrated from 
[ 12 ] 
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an unknown antiquiQr, bad readied a devel¬ 
oped form as early as the seventh century be¬ 
fore our era; they continued to be practised 
until A JO. 396, when Alaric the Goth destroyed 
the sanctuary at Eleusis. In these mysteries 
life after death was taken for granted: there 
was no argument adduced to support that be¬ 
lief. Those who had been initiated into the 
rites of Demeter were assured a happy life here¬ 
after, while the uninitiate were doomed to a 
sad fate in the house of Hades. Thus here 
the means by which joy and security were to 
be obtained were ritualistic; and, in accord 
with a certain habit of the human mind, con¬ 
fidence In the efficacy of the ritual persistently 
remained the initiates’ chief assurance to the 
end, although by the fifth century before our 
era a moral significance had been given the 
rites.“ 

It is impossible, however, to determine how 
widespread beliefs in a life after death were 
among the great mass of the Greek people in 
antiquity. Grave monuments usually show 
us scenes from this life rather than give us 
glimpses of a world beyond; sepulchral inscrip¬ 
tions down to the middle of the fifth century 
are silent as to a future esistence; after that 
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date we occasionally find an expression of hope 
or confidence in a posthumous life. Yet si¬ 
lence cannot be taken as proof that the relatives 
of the dead had no belief in the sours continu¬ 
ance; nor need we take the flippant epigrams 
or cynical declarations of a later age as war¬ 
rants for the thoughts of all men. In fact there 
probably existed among the ancients every 
variety of belief and doubt that can be found 
in Utter tiraes.^^ Certain it is that the wide¬ 
spread expectation of an existence beyond the 
grave and the passionate desire for future se¬ 
curity that prevailed in the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods were rooted In andent hope 
and confidence. New ideas as to the nature 
of the soul and the place of its abode hereafter, 
new impulses to hope, and new concepts of re¬ 
ward and punishment arose with the passing of 
the centuries; but on the whole the history of 
Greek belief in some kind of a future life is 
probably unbroken even from pre-Hellenic 
centuries. 


[14] 
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I T WAS during the latter half of the fifth 
century before our era that philosophy took 
up her abode in Athens. In the intellectual 
ferment that accompanied the disasters of the 
Peloponnesian War attention was turned Co a 
consideration of man’s relation to his fellows 
and of his place in the universe by the specula- 
tions of the Sophists and above all by the per¬ 
sistent questionings of Socrates whose greatest 
follower, Plato, was destined to exert a mighty 
and lasting influence on human thought and 
belief. Before him, as we have already seen, 
confidence in the continued existence of the 
soul after death was based on religious hope 
and intuition: it remained for the founder of 
the Academy to give that confidence a rational 
basis, or at least a basis that supported hu¬ 
man longings with comforting and assuring 
arguments. 

In the Phaedo, which reports the conversa¬ 
tion of Socrates with his friends on the day of 
his death, the master is represented as cheer- 
[' 5 ) 
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iog his sorrowing companions with arguments 
to prove that the true philosopher is a man who 
recognizes that he is a “ chattel ’’ of God, and 
who therefore is ready to die whenever it is 
God’s will; for Socrates is confident Chat the 
good and wise gods to whom man belongs and 
who watch over him here will not fail to care 
for him after death. Such is the faith that en^ 
courages him to face death not only calmly^ but 
with the hope that after this life he may enjoy 
the company of the best who have gone before 
him: that is, he believes that the life after death 
for the true philosopher will be better than this 
mundane existence. His confidence in a happy 
hereafter for the good and wise therefore is 
based first of all on his faith in the goodness of 
the Divine ^ the faith in which he has lived, 
and which he will not now give up in the face 
of death, for to do so would be to prove false 
to all his past. 

The true phOosopher, according to Socrates, 
is in fact engaged In nothir^ else but the praC' 
tice ” of dying, the “ rehearsal ” of being dead; 
for the soul in this life, being constantly en¬ 
slaved by the desires and weaknesses of the 
body, is prevented from perceiving the true na¬ 
ture of anything and from grasping the truth: 

(.61 
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ii th^refor^ a roan k ever to know anything ab- 
$olutely» his soul must be freed from the do¬ 
minion of the body chat he may see the actual 
realities with its eyes alone. Lovers of knowl¬ 
edge then will strive to avoid association and 
communion with the body so far as possible, 
keeping themselves pure from it undl God him- 
seif shall set them free, for only so may they 
perh^ know the truth here on earth and be 
prepared to grasp it fully when the soul shall 
be wholly freed from its corporeal home. This 
is what the true philosophers mean by the 
“ practice ” of dying, for they endeavor, so far 
as in them lies, to keep the soul pure from the 
body in this life that they may now have In 
some degree the vision of that which they 
clearly see when the soul Is freed by death. 
Therefore the lover of knowlec^e does not 
fear to die. But common men cannot under¬ 
stand that attitude.^’ 

Thus far in their discourse the immortality 
of the soul has been taken for granted, but now 
the friends of Socrates desire reasons for be¬ 
lieving that it is so. The first argument that 
the master offers is based on the doctrine of 
“opposites,” which was a commonplace of 
early Greek speculation on physical questions. 

117] 
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Accordiog to it we observe everywhere oppo 
sites — greater asd snaJler, better and worse, 
stronger and weaker, more just and unjust, etc- 
A man becomes stronger by becoming less 
weak, and so on: that is, opposites come out of 
opposites. This principle, Socrates argues 
must apply to life and death: the dead comes 
from the living and the living from the dead; 
and this conclusion accords with common oS 
servatlon; for we are all familiar with the phe¬ 
nomenon of dying, which is changing from life, 
and we must believe that " becoming alive is 
actually “ becoming the opposite of dying,” and 
therefore that life comes from death. So Soc¬ 
rates finds support for the ancient tale ” that 
he remembers, which says that when men die 
they go to Hades, and then after a time return 
to earth. This is none other than the Orphic 
doctrine of rebirths long current in Greek 
thought and known even to the unlettered. 
But this belief presupposes that the soul sur¬ 
vives the vicissitudes of the body.” 

At this point the Theban Cebes interrupts 
to say that that same conclusion might have 
been reached by using the master's own fa¬ 
miliar argument that all learning is only the 
recollection of something known before. But 
[x8] 
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d second disdple, Simmies, declares that he 
does not recall that argument very well and 
begs Socrates to give them the proofs that they 
may understand. So Socrates complies and 
says that if by proper questioning we can se¬ 
cure from even an ignorant man the correct 
solution of a problem, it must be that the man 
has simply had the truth “recalled to him," 
that he has been “ reminded " of something that 
he has known before. This may be most easily 
perceived in connection with geometry,“ 
Therefore we can understand that there Is such 
a thing as absolute equality, although we can 
never perceive through the senses that any two 
objects are eractJy equal, but only that they 
are approximately equal; yet this approximate 
relation of which our senses tell us “ reminds ” 
us that perfect equality exists in itself: it is 
through this concept of ideal equality that we 
are able to estimate approximate equality. 
The same is true of beauty, goodness, justice, 
holiness, and all other essences or ideals. But 
we could not be reminded of ideal equality by 
approximate equality unless we already knew 
what the ideal was; and since we cannot imag¬ 
ine that we have acquired these ideal concepts, 
or have gained this knowledge of absolute 
[ 19 ] 
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truths at birth, there Is but one conclusion left 
us, or as Socrates puts the matter: " Then may 
we Qct say, Simmias, that if, as we are always 
repeating, there is an absolute beauty, and 
goodness, and an absolute essence of all things; 
and if to this, which is now discovered to have 
existed in our former state, we refer all our sen> 
sations and with this compare them, does it 
not necessarily follow that as these absolute 
essences exist, so our souls have had an exist* 
ence before we were born; but il these abso¬ 
lutes do not exist, there would be no force in 
the argument ? And must it not equally follow 
that the ideas do exist and that our souls also 
had an existence before we were born; and that 
if these ideas do not exist, our souls did not 
exist either.” 

Although Simmias and Cebes readily grant 
that the pre-existence of the soul is sufiiciently 
published, they still feel that this does not 
prove that the soul is immortal and naturally 
desire to hear further on this point. In answer 
Socrates suggests that if they accept the earlier 
argument based on opposites, the continued ex¬ 
istence of the soil! need not be doubted. But 
to stilt all childish fears be proceeds to argue 
that the soul is of the same simple and un- 
C*oI 
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chaDging: nature as the ideas; being uncom¬ 
pounded it will not change or vary as do things 
which we perceive through the senses—such 
things as men, or horses, or clothes. More¬ 
over the soul is naturally the ruler and governor 
of the body; hut to govern is a function of 
the divine. Now since the soul resembles the 
divine, indeed is the very likeness of the di¬ 
vine, the immortal, the iDteiligibl«» the uniform, 
the indissoluble, and the unchangeable, while 
the body is closely akin to every opposite of the 
soul’s nature, the soul must be naturally eter¬ 
nal, and on her departure from the body, if she 
has kept herself free from pollution, must go 
to a life of bliss, to the company of the gods. 
But if a soul, falsifying her true nature, has 
been enamored of the body and has been pol¬ 
luted by sensual joys, then she must pay the 
penalty by a cycle of rebirths. Only the soul 
that loves wisdom can attain to divinity, that 
is, to immortality. 

We need not pause now to enlarge upon the 
ethical doctrine here set forth: in a word it is 
that the soul which has been concerned with 
things that are eternal rather than the things 
that are temporal and changing, must thereby 
become Itself eternal, that is, divine, immortal. 
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Obviously this doctrine is far more than the 
familiar doctrine of the indissolubility of “a 
simple substance,” for here the soul’s happiness 
depends on its devotion to the noblest purposes, 
to wisdom. 

Yet Simmias and Cebes are not wholly satis¬ 
fied: the former feels that from Socrates’s argu¬ 
ment concerning the soul and the body, it may 
well be that the soul is the harmony ” of the 
body; and that just as the harmony of the lyre, 
which is incorporeal and invisible, can hardly 
be said to exist when the strings of the lyre are 
loosed or the instrument is broken, so it may 
be that the soul ceases to exist when the body 
is broken up. Cebes for his part cannot see 
that anything has been proved be5^nd the pre¬ 
existence of the soul. Granting that the soul 
is stronger than the body, like a weaver mak¬ 
ing a succession of cloaks, the soul may make 
wear out a number of bodies and in the 
process it may itself grow old like the weaver, 
become exhausted, and die. 

Socrates alone is undismayed by these seri¬ 
ous objections. He first warns his friends 
against a hatred of Ideas, a lack of faith in argu¬ 
ments, which may arise from ignorance of the 
art of reasoning; then he quickly removes the 
[22 ] 
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objection that Simmias has rabed by pointing 
out that if the soul Is the baimony of the body 
It cannot have exbted before the body. But 
Simmias b convinced by the doctrine of recol* 
lection that it does e&ist before it is incorpo¬ 
rated in mao’s visible frame. Nest Socrates 
turns to Cebes, whose fear that the soul may 
wear out her energy and cease to be is a more 
serious matter, as the modern mechanistic in¬ 
terpretation of nature shows. First Socrates 
acquaints his friends with the course of his own 
studies and development. VVhen a young man 
be was greatly given, he says, to the study of 
the natural sciences, and earnestly e:tamined 
the teachings of the earlier philosophers and 
men of science from the Milesians to Anax¬ 
agoras, only in the end to be left in complete 
dbappointment and doubt. Then he fell back 
on that method of reasoning which is familiar 
in mathematics, wherein we investigate truth 
hy making postulates or propositions, which 
we then test by examining the consequences. 
If the consequences of a postulate are found 
Co correspond with facts we may regard it as 
true. So he came to postulate the existence of 
absolute beauty, goodness, greatness, and the 
like; by partaking of these absolutes, indi- 
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vidual tbmgs become beautiful^ or good, or 
great. These are the real “forms,” the 
“ ideas,” which are permanent and uncbanging. 

AJl his listeners having now assented to his 
method of argument and to its conclusions, 
Socrates proceeds to the most convincing proof 
of the soul’s immortality- By apt iHustrations 
he shows that no “ form ” can ever unite with 
the opposite “form”: we may, for example, 
not say of Slmmias that he possesses both 
“greatness” and “smallness ” of stature, but 
only that he is taller than Socrates and shorter 
than Fhaedo; nor can we maintain that the 
integer three participates at once in the form 
“odd ” and the opposite form “ even,” The 
“ even ” cannot enter into three, for if it could 
it would cause the “ odd” to retreat: the very 
nature of the integer would be completely 
changed and we should have in its place an even 
number, say two; or else the “odd” would 
maintain itself and the integer three would be 
unchanged. No number can be odd and even 
at the same time. Thus forms are seen to be 
essentials of the objects under discussion. But 
life is an essential of the soul: it is alive and 
brings life to any body in which it dwells. It 
cannot admit the opposite of life, that is, death. 
[24] 
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Therefore the soul Is imperishable; but that 
which does not perish is immortal. So we must 
believe that when the body dies the soul does 
not cease to be, but rather withdraws to some 
other place. 

We must not think that Plato was convinced 
of the perfect validity of these arguments. To 
bis master and to him alike, a belief in immor¬ 
tality seems to have been in the end an act of 
faith which they supported by persuasive rea¬ 
soning. In the Phaedo Socrates proceeds to 
turn bis arguments to the practical bearing 
that a belief or faith in the sculps ImmortaliQr 
has on the conduct of life: if we once admit 
that a confidence in the immortal nature of the 
soul is not irrational, the ‘'tendance of the 
soul'' is obviously man’s greatest interest, for 
on the character that his soul carries over into 
the next world will depend its happiness or its 
sorrow,** This, however, is not the place to 
enlarge on Plato’s cogent ethics. We must 
rather return to a third and more convincing 
argument. 

In the PkMdrui Socrates reasons thus: 

Every soul is immortal, for that which is ever 
in motion is immortal; but that which moves 
another and is moved by another, in ceasing to 
[ 25 ] 
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move ceases to live. Only the self-moving, 
since it never leaves itself, never ceases to 
move; but this is also the source and begin¬ 
ning of motion to all that moves besides. The 
beginning, however, is imbegolteo, for every¬ 
thing that is begotten must have a beginning, 
yet the beginning is not begotten of anything; 
for if the beginning were begotten of anything, 
it would not be a beginoiog, and since it is not 
begotten, it must also be indestructible. Thus 
that which moves itself must be the beginning 
of motion; and tbi^ rfln be neither destroyed 
nor begotten. But since that which is moved 
by itself has been seen to be immortal, be who 
says that this self-motion is the essence and 
the very idea of the soul, will not be put to 
shame/’ ” 

It Is clear that whenever Plato (or Socrates) 
discusses the soul in connection with the im¬ 
material '‘forms,” the '‘ideas/’ which ate at 
once the cause of all thiogs and the bases of 
all reality, be shows or assumes that these 
“ideas” are known to us only through the 
reason. The senses can perceive nothing but 
corporeal things, the transient material objects 
of the sensuous world; it is the intellect that 
apprehends the invisible realities. But these 
[» 6 ] 
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teal forms ” are eternal, and it must be that 
man’s reason, by which alone they can be ap¬ 
prehended, is of the same nature, or it could 
have no knowledge of them: accordingly the 
reasoning soul must be eternal, immortal, 
knowing neither creation nor death. 

Whether Plato believed that the iodividual 
souls retained their individuality after death 
has been a matter of dispute among the leamed- 
Nowbere does he explicitly state his views on 
this point, but it is somewhat hard to under¬ 
stand his emphasis on the individual, bis nu¬ 
merous arguments to establish the immortality 
of the individual soul, and the implications con¬ 
tained in his ethical discussions, without think¬ 
ing that he took it for granted that the indi¬ 
vidual soul was eternal-^ Yet it is important 
to keep in mind that the Greeks laid less stress 
on the survival of individual consciousness 
than Christians have been inclined to do, and 
that when Greek philosophers speak of the 
soul as being eternal they do not always inter¬ 
pret “eternity” to be an “endless continua¬ 
tion of time,” as b commonly done by careless 
thinkers. 

As we have already seen, the Orphics and 
their philosophic brothers, the Pyth^oreans, 
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apparently were the first among the Greeks to 
conceive of life after death primarHy as a re¬ 
tributive state in which rewards and punish¬ 
ments are to be meted out accordii^ to the 
soul’s deserts; nor was it to their minds in 
Hades alone that the soul suffered or enjoyed 
its just recompense, for its successive incarna¬ 
tions were also periods of retribution and puri¬ 
fication until the rounds of existence were ac¬ 
complished and the soul entered into its final 
state. It has also been shown how Plato too 
accepted the doctrine of palingenesis and re¬ 
tributive justice here and in Hades, securing 
thereby a powerful ethical argument: only the 
soul of the true philosopher who rhinkg chat it 
must accept the deliverance from the bondage 
of the body that phUosophy offers and to the 
extent of its powers abstains from sensual 
pleasures, desires, pains, and fears, may secure 
release after three rebirths, provided that soul 
has each time chosen a higher life. Then the 
aoul shall be free and may d^art to dwell with 
the gods/* 

Thus as early as the sixth century at least, 
men had p>assed from the idea of mere continu¬ 
ance after death to a belief in rewards and pun¬ 
ishments hereafter for the deeds done in the 
[28] 
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fiesL. Undoubtedly the OrpUcs, like a con¬ 
siderable proportion of men in all ages, includ¬ 
ing the present^ conceived of very carnal and 
earthly rewards in that unearthly future exist¬ 
ence— notions which called forth Plato's scom 
and ridicule. To him the recompense of virtue 
was to be found in becoming like God» so far as 
possible. This he counted the greatest reward 
that reasoning man can receive or desire.** 
This be felt to be a great religious truth, not 
absolutely demonstrated by intellectual proc¬ 
esses, but a noble faith and a high conviction 
of supreme significance for the conduct of life, 
since under its impulse man ever sought for 
real virtue, living Justly and dying bravely- So 
great an impression have Plato’s convictions 
made on men that their influence on later think¬ 
ers, ethical and religious, has been and still b 
profound. 

Plato was by nature a poet, with a deep 
strain of religious mysticism in bb nature. He 
starts with the concept of the soul as something 
apart from the body, belonging to a di^erent 
world from that of the body, and therefore pre¬ 
existent and independent. Hence hb thorough¬ 
going dualbm which causes him to treat body 
and soul as dbtinct entities, although in what 
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we call human life they appear in combination. 
This duality of soul and body was parallel to 
his doctrine of “ forms ’’ of “ ideas,to which 
we have already referred. According to this 
doctrine there exists behind this transient and 
multiform world of phenomena known to us 
through our senses a real and permanent world 
of “ forms,’' " ideas/' which can be appre¬ 
hended only by reason. The '' forms ” are the 
eternal realities, and the individual object per¬ 
ceived by us owes its existence solely to the 
fact that matter has “ partaken ” of the 
“ formwhereby it has secured its temporary 
existence. We may best use Plato's own 
homely illustrations from the beginning of the 
tenth book of the Republic, where Socrates 
and Glaucon are conversing. There Glaucon 
readily agrees to his master’s proposition that 
although there are many beds and tables in the 
world, there are only two " ideas ” or “ forms," 
one of bed, the other of table. The carpenter 
makes us a bed or a table by working his mate¬ 
rial in accordance with the ideaof bed or 
table, by causing matter to “ partake " of the 
“form,'’ the “idea." The individual table or 
bed therefore is only a transient copy of the 
reality, that is, of the “idea’' or “ form," by 
[30] 
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sharing in which it gains its own temporal ex¬ 
istence. These illustrations, although Plato’s 
own, if taken by themselves, may readily be 
misleading, for they explain the nature of only 
material individual things such as we see about 
us every day- But, as we have seen above, 
Plato's doctrine of “ ideas,“ forms,” is thor¬ 
ough-going and holds as strongly for what we 
call the abstract as for the sensible world: the 
righteous man is good because he partakes of 
the idea of goodness, the beautiful statue is 
beautiful in so far as it partakes of the idea of 
beauty, and so on through the whole range. 
This world of “ ideas,” of “ forms,” alone has 
real existence, and it exists quite apart from 
the phenomenal world; the latter comes into 
being only through sharing in the real world 
of “ forms,” which exist in the mind of God. 
Plato holds thus to a thorough-going dualism: 
in the maaocosm the phenomenal world is set 
over against the ideal world, in the microcosm 
man's material body is contrasted with the im¬ 
mortal soul. 

Plato started with a religious presupposition, 
and then proceeded to d^elop his teachings 
with special reference to religion and ethics. 

[ 31 ] 
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His greatest pupQ Aristotle, however, looked 
upon the world from the biological point of 
view and endeavored to interpret the soul from 
his observation of the living organism. 

Employing the same wide freedom that 
earlier philosophers exhibited in the use of the 
Greek word psyche, “soul," Aristotle defined 
the “ soul" as the principle of life; and as be 
made a distinction between three levels of liv¬ 
ing beings — vegetable, animal, and man — 
so he recognized three grades of psychical ac¬ 
tivity or function- All living beings of every 
sort depend upon nutritive or assimflalivc 
functions and are subject to growth and de¬ 
cay; so that, according to the Stagirite, we 
must recognize in all living creatures, from 
the lowest to the highest, the presence of 
a nutritive element (r^ ^P€xtia:6i') or soul 
dpurrucij by virtue of which all things 
possess hfe. In contrast to vegetable organ¬ 
isms, all animals possess sensation (t 6 aMr}- 
7 u( 6 v) and consequently ^petency—they feel 
pleasure and pain, they are prompted by desire 
and dislike. Therefore we must recognize in 
all animals an “ appetitive soul" (r6 6piKnK6v) 
which accompanies the “ nutritive " soul. But 
man, and any other being that may be superior 
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to him, has the power of thinking (r6 
7 U(Av) and intellect (wvs). This intellect, 
peculiar to man and possible higher beings, 
is at once active {t 6 voujw) and passive 
(r6 SiKTiKitv): the latter element Is the potential 
element of the mind — it must be receptive 
(ri irAffxo*') of the object of thought, just as 
the senses are receptive of impressions from 
sensible objects; through the active element 
the potentiality becomes an actuality and 
thinking then results. The soul in this sense 
Aristotle maintains has been well called the 
“place of forms or ideas”; but he con¬ 
tinues, “ the part of the soul which we call in¬ 
tellect is nothing at all before it thinks.” The 
active element in the soul he holds is always 
in action; and that on this activity depends 
all reasoning. This part of the soul is for him 
“alone immortal and eternal” (6B6.yaTOP icfti 
6.Uu>y).*^ 

In thus allowing that the active reason is 
immortal and eternal Aristotle is dearly in¬ 
consistent, for his argument up to this point 
is that soul and body are inseparable, the soul 
being the soul of its peculiar body, the cor¬ 
relative relation of soul and body being similar 
to that of form and matter; and as form is 
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never found apart from matter or matter with- 
out form, boCb being necessary for the exist¬ 
ence of the concrete individual object, so, he 
has argued, soul and body together make up 
the individual man: we never know them apart. 
The body is the potentiality, the soul the 
" actuality " or “ fulfillment" (4)» 
by which the potentiality is realized. Hence 
we are surprised when we find that he sets 
apart the *' active reason from all the lower 
grades of the soul and predicates for it im¬ 
mortality. We cannot now say with cert^ty 
why he does this, but h a passage where he is 
discussing the divisibility of the vegetative 
soul he prepares bis readers for the division of 
the intellect, for he points out that the fact 
that plants can be “slipped” and each slip 
live, shows that the vegetative soul can be di¬ 
vided, or else is plural; worms likewise can be 
cut without destroying Ufe or sensation and 
movement in the several sections. And then 
he continues: “ But as regards intellect (wOs) 
and the speculative faculty 
^Ovatiis) the case is not yet dear. This specu¬ 
lative faculty would seem, however, to be a 
distinct species of the soul, and it alone is 
capable of separation frcrni the body, as that 
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which is eternal (r6 6t5iov) from that which 
is perishable.” 

Again in comparing the potentiality of the 
intellect (ww) for thought to the potentiality 
of the senses for perception, he observes that 
there is a fundamental difference between the 
intellect and the senses in that the latter are 
dependent on the body, so that, for example, 
we lose the sense of hearing when our ears are 
dulled by too loud noise and sight when our 
eyes are dazed by too intense light; whereas 
the intellect when it has been thinking on an 
object of intense thought is not less, but even 
more able to think of inferior objects. Hence 
he concludes that the intellect is separable 
from the body.“ 

Interpreters, ancient and modem, have dis¬ 
puted much over Aristotle’s meaning here, and 
have speculated long over what he conceived 
the ultimate state of the “immortal” and 
“ eternal ” part of the soul to be. Certain it 
is that he held that this part of the soul when 
disembodied has no memory of the body In 
which it once dwell. The faculty of memory 
he assigned to the passive part of the intellect, 
which is perishable. Did he then think of the 
imm ortal leason as an eternal entity, existing 
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without self'Consciousness, or did he identify 
active intelligence with God, who in the Meta- 
physics is described as “the source of intel¬ 
ligibility in all intelligibles’'? Many with 
good cause have held the latter view to be the 
most probable; and in any case Aristotle cer¬ 
tainly regarded the active soul as similar to 
God if not identical with Him. But it could 
have no memory, no individuality, and there¬ 
fore no conscious life apart from the human 
body accompanying its earthly existence-** 
More than this we cannot say with confidence. 
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T he great idealistic aod spiritual¬ 
istic masters were soon followed by 
two materialists, Zeno, tbe founder of 
stoicism, and Epicurus, the father of the school 
that bears his name. The former bad listened 
to Cynic, Megarian, and Platonic teachers, so 
that his philosophy naturally had an eclectic 
character. Moreover men’s thoughts bad been 
profoundly influenced by the changes that took 
place in the fourth century before our era. 
With the rise of Macedon the political freedom 
of the tiny Greek city-states was curtailed or 
lost: tbe individual bad no longer an oppor¬ 
tunity for that unhampered political life which 
formerly, in the Greek democracies at least, 
had given men abundant chance for activity in 
an effort to realize their desires and ambitions 
in a sphere outside themselves. Consequently 
they were now turned inward and forced to 
draw their satisfaction from an internal dis¬ 
cipline that should make their will superior to 
all that external fortune and circumstance 
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could marshal against it. Furthermore, the 
decay of national life within the city-state 
loosened the bonds of local attachment and 
developed in society at the same time a new 
individualism and a new cosmopolitanism. 
This latter characteristic was favored by that 
sudden expansion of the political horison which 
Alexander’s conquests in three continents pro¬ 
duced. 

A rapid readjustment of.thought and atti¬ 
tude was necessary in this new world where the 
great mass of men could no longer find their 
satisfactions in external action, but were com¬ 
pelled to fortify themselves within their own 
souls. A vigorous and defensive ethical dis¬ 
cipline was, therefore, the main interest of 
Stoicism from the first, and the need of this 
discipline was not lessened when the teachings 
of the Porch were adopted by the Romans as 
the decaying Ropublic passed into the Empire, 
which at its best gave little genuine liberty to 
the individual. 

The aim of the Stoic school from the first 
was to train the individual to be superior to all 
external affects, to rise above ail passions into 
i, state of freedom (AwA^eta) which should 
make him captain of his soul. By the first 
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ceDtury of our era Stoicism had become almost 
exclusively a philosophy of religious edifica¬ 
tion; but it is necessary to consider for a mo¬ 
ment its physics, under which Uie Stoics in¬ 
cluded theology and cosmology, to understand 
its doctrine touching the nature and the fate 
of the soul. 

In their theory as to the nature of the uni¬ 
verse, the Stoics had resorted to a materialism 
which they drew from the teachings of the 
earlier Greeh materialists, according to whom 
matter alone existed. But with this material¬ 
istic monism they combined a doctrine, pos¬ 
sibly taken from Aristotle, according to which 
they saw two aspects or principles in matter, 
the one active, forming and directing, and the 
other passive, befog formed and directed. The 
idle of this latter corresponded to that of mat¬ 
ter in Aristotle’s system, while the active prin¬ 
ciple included his efficient, formal, and ffiial 
causes, or as we may say — intelligence, mind, 
or soul-*^ The soul then for them was a mode 
or function of matter: consequently it was to 
be regarded as material no less than the stones, 
wood, and other objects that are universally 
recognized as matter; but they thought it to be 
composed of the finest possible particles such 
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as are found in currents of air or in fiiej aud 
therefore they not only used these two illustra¬ 
tions, especiaUy that of fire, to explain the 
intelligent soul, but they frequently identified 
the soul with them; and their doctrine that 
matter was intcrpenetrable made it easy ior 
them to believe that a finer matter could pene¬ 
trate and perfectly combine with a coarser. 
This material intelligence they held to be im¬ 
manent in all matter, and since the cosmos is 
a unified whole, the intelligence that permeates 
it, moves, and directs it is the World-soul. In 
the same way every living microcosm has its 
soul, not distinct from the World-soul, but a 
particle of it, or in the striking phrase of 
Epictetus, it is a fragment of God.** 

In sharp contrast to the views of Aristotle 
and his immediate successors, who held that 
the present cosmos was eternal, the early Stoics 
maintained that the universe would, from time 
to time, be consumed in fire, and that then a 
new order of creation would begin and the 
cycle would once more be repeated. Some al¬ 
lowed a limited existence to men’s souls after 
the death of the body, Cleanihes to the souls 
of all, Chrysippus only to those of the wise, 
until the next cosmic conflagration, when ap- 
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patently the individual souls would be reab¬ 
sorbed into the World-soul, that universal ani¬ 
mating fire. 

Within two centuries from its birth, Stoicism 
had become eclectic, and at least two eminent 
teachers, Panaetius, who may be called the 
Stoic apostle to the Romans in the second cen¬ 
tury before our era, and his pupil Posidonius 
(c. 130-46 B.c.)j the friend and teacher of 
such men as Marius, Pompey, and Cicero, 
modified the earlier doctrines with great free¬ 
dom- The former abaodoned the cyclical 
theory of the world with its periodic destruc¬ 
tions and recreations of the cosmos, and re¬ 
fused to allow the souls of even the wise an 
individual existence for a limited period after 
corporeal death. Posidonius reverted to the 
theory of world-cycles, but differed greatly 
from the earlier leaders in his psychological 
views; under Platonic influence he was led to 
believe even in the pre-existence and immor¬ 
tality of the soul. Such an attitude, however, 
was exceptional among even the later Stoics. 
Seneca can offer no confident arguments for 
immortality, but he does express a hope so 
eager that men once thought he must have been 
a Christian, The truth is that before the be- 
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ginning of our era most Stoics had lost their 
interest in speculations as to the nature of the 
other world, and ordinarily concentrated their 
thought on the problem of living according to 
reason in this. Therefore the Stoic views as to 
the continued ejdstence of the soul after death 
cease to be of much concern to us in our pres- 
ent discussion. 

The Epicureans also, with their complete 
materialism, may be dismissed in the briefest 
manner, for they held that the soul had no life 
apart from the body to which it belonged: it 
came into esistence at the moment of concep¬ 
tion and was dissolved at death, its hne atoms, 
like the grosser ones of the body, being 
dissipated until some later time when they 
should become parts of new souls In other 
bodies.*' 

It is rather in those philosophies which were 
largely based on Platonism and Pythagorean- 
ism that we must look for hopes of immortality 
for the human soul. During the first two cen¬ 
turies of our era, many thinkers followed eclec¬ 
tic courses of thought in which the two schools 
just named had the larger shares. They pre¬ 
pared the way for the extreme transcendence 
of that revived Platonism which was to be the 
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last contribution of the ancient world to philo¬ 
sophical thought and mysticism. 

In the second century of our era there was a 
reaction toward metaphysical and theological 
thinking away from that devotion to practical 
ethics that had so fully occupied the attention 
during the previous four or five centuries. 
With regard to the inunortality of the soul, the 
majority probably inclined toward Plato’s 
views; yet Galen, the famous teacher of medi¬ 
cine (a.d. 131-C. 200), was cautious even to 
the extent of leaving the question of the incor¬ 
poreality of the soul undecided—an attitude 
of mind which was perhaps natural to a phy¬ 
sician. But three generations earlier Plu¬ 
tarch and many others held firmly to a belief 
in inunortality, as Philo the Jew had main¬ 
tained that the soul by its very nature is im¬ 
mortal; but Philo also taught that a wicked life 
can destroy the soul, while it is righteousness 
which wins a happy immortality 
The last great system of Greek philosophy 
is Neoplatonism, which is at once the summa¬ 
tion and the climax of eight centuries of Hel¬ 
lenic speculation; and it accurately represents 
that longing for tranquillity in this life, for a 
revelation of God, and for the asstnance of 
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future h^piness that prevailed in the Greco- 
Roman world from the close of the fourth 
century before our era. This final ancient 
philosophy was InitlaCed at Alexandria^ the 
peculiar meeting place of Jewish and Hellenic 
thought, by Ammonius Saccas at the beginning 
of the third Christian century. Its most 
famous representatives were Origen, the 
Church father, and Plotinus. As its name 
implies it was largely based on Platonism with 
which were combined many borrowii^ from 
other schools. Like Its immediate predecessors 
it held to the transcendence of God, between 
whom and this created world stand interme* 
diate powers, emanations from God, whose ac¬ 
tivity is constant but not exercised directly in 
creation. God himself has no form (txotxprj) 
or figure (i 34 a); he is not comprehensible by 
reason, but is above all reason and all knowl¬ 
edge. He abides neither in time nor in place; 
he is absolute unity, the first cause and the 
final cause alike. As the sun sends its rays In 
every direction without effort or loss, so God 
emanates Intelligence (vovr), wherein are im¬ 
manent the Ideas which cause all things to 
come into existence. The second grade of 
emanation is the World-soul which in 
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its tutu embfaces all individual souls. Tho 
World-soul sUods midway between the intel¬ 
ligible and the phenomenal worlds. The in¬ 
dividual souls are not separate parts of the 
universal sou), hut nevertheless there is a mul- 
t^Iicity of them. When they are incorporated 
in separate bodies we may properly speak of 
them as individual souls, for each soul in its 
intellectual part is universal and at the same 
lime individual.** 

Of the inherent difficulty in such a concept 
as this, Plotinus is well aware: he argues that 
quantity and space, which are categories be¬ 
longing to material things, have no application 
to immaterial souls. The figure of li^t ema¬ 
nating from the sun and illuminating material 
objects, without being separated from the 
whole, is bis clearest illustration of bis concept 
of this difficult matter. It is true that he holds 
that in a certain sense we must distinguish two 
grades in the soul itself: in so far as it is is- 
telligence, it is indivisible, but its lower nature 
can be divided so that the parts have a s^arate 
existence. 

The individual souls descend into matter 
which they pervade and shape, imparting to 
the beings thus created life, sensation, and 
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reason; yet under Uie baneful influence of mat¬ 
ter, the souls of men sometimes forget their 
divine origin, even as the sunlight is dimmed or 
lost by its descent into darkness; like rebellious 
children, such souls reject their father, aban¬ 
don their own nature which would lead them 
only to seek the honorable, and thus fall ever 
deeper into sin. Therefore the sinner must be 
turned from his ways by a noble discipline and 
recalled to the things that belong to the soul.” 
Not all can rise above the senses, but the 
majority continue to identify the good with 
pleasure and the evU witli pain; some better 
souls, however, are able to devote themselves 
to the practical virtues; while a few rare 
spirits, endowed with greater strer^ and 
dearer vision than the mass, may rise above 
the clouds and mists of this world into the dear 
light of the world above, like men returning to 
their native city after long wanderings. The 
soul’s aim is likeness to God: in the contempla¬ 
tive life, man’s highest activity, in which he is 
concerned with intelligence alone, he becomes 
himself divine.*'’ 

For those few who thus through contempla¬ 
tion attain to divinity, there is a further pos¬ 
sibility: their souls may be allowed in ecstasy, 
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forgetting self and thought alike, to rise to 
complete knowledge of God and to unity with 
him. Thus at once, while yet associated with 
the body, such rare souls may attain at mo- 
ments all that the Beatific Vision of the Chris¬ 
tian Church has ever vouchsafed the spirits of 
its saints in heaven. Such s^t and knowledge 
we are told Plotinus had been given four times 
during the six years that his pupil Porphyry 
had been with him; while Porphyry himself 
had once enjoyed the Vision.** 

Of the immortality of the soul Plotinus could 
have no doubts. For him the soul is eternal, 
indestructible, the very principle of life; it has 
the power to see the pure and eternal realities 
so it may even mount upward from this tran¬ 
sient, temporal home and see God himself- It 
therefore cannot die. So lot^ as the human 
soul is in the body it exercises many functions 
like sensation, memory, opinion, and reasoning 
which are necessary in the sensible world; but 
when it is freed from the body these activities 
become latent, for they are si^erfluous. 
Whether the disembodied soul was thought to 
retain its individuality is not clear. Plotinus 
certainly regards separation, individuality as 
imperfection, and in one place he says that the 
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soul yODder is undifferentiated and undivided 
kKit i 5 i 6 jiptros kclI ^pipiorot). Yet ht 
recognizes plurality as existent in the One, in 
God, and be seems to regard souls as distinct 
entities. There is not necessarily a contradic¬ 
tion here, for individuals may lie latent in the 
One and the disembodied souls be absorbed 
into the universal soul.*® 

In all discussion of the retention of indi¬ 
viduality in the other life we must guard 
against falling into those errors to which we 
are easily led by the common and somewhat 
superficial fear of losing one’s self if individu¬ 
ality is not preserved. Separateness is imper¬ 
fection and belongs to time: only in complete 
unity is perfection attained, and therefore the 
retention of individuality in eternity is not a 
thing to be aimed at or indeed possible. At 
least such is apparently the view of Plotinus. 
Needless to say he never falls so low as to 
regard mundane joys as the proper rewards for 
virtue, or corpore^J pains as punishments due 
sin. For unr^teousness souls may be con¬ 
demned to live on in other bodies, and disem¬ 
bodied souls may be afflicted by demons or 
aided by guardian angels. But punishments 
and rewards are not of a carnal nature.** 
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The attitude of Plotmus toward the question 
of the retention of individuality is on the whole 
in accord with the thought of his predecessors, 
for while Plato may have conceived of per¬ 
sonality as persistent, his position is by no 
means clear; and all other masters lay no store 
on the survival of the conscious self; yet there 
are indications that popular Neoplatonism re¬ 
garded individual survival as important. Per¬ 
sonal conscious immortality was apparently 
believed in by the Orphics, but in philosophy 
and theology proper it was first regarded as 
indispensable by the Christians. 

Before we consider the Christian views of 
immortality in their relation to the doctrines 
developed by peculiarly Greek thought it will 
be well to summarize the results of that his¬ 
toric development which we have thus far been 
considering. 

First we must note the duaiistic view of man 
which had become so firmly established that 
even such monistic systems as Stoicism and 
Epicureanism, with their theoretically com¬ 
plete materialism, could not escape its influ¬ 
ence, Apparently the Orphics and the Pythag¬ 
oreans were the first clearly to conceive of 
man as a double being, made up of body and 
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soul: the body is then the temporary dwelling- 
place of the soul which cometh from afar. 
Moreover the body was reg^ded by them as 
base and evil while the soul was by nature 
divine and noble; but it had been degraded by 
association with the body, so that man^s aim 
and hope was to free his divine element from 
its baneful, sensuous habitation that at last it 
might enter into its immorlai bliss. In Plato’s 
bands this “ ancient tale ” was ennobled into 
a powerful ethical argument and the older in¬ 
tuitive hope of immortality was supported by 
appealing proofs, Parallel to this anthropo¬ 
logical dualism was the concept of the entire 
sensuous world as base and evil, while the 
supersensuous was divine and perfect. At the 
same time in the Platonic psychology a dis¬ 
tinction was made between the nobler part of 
the soul, its reasoning part (t^ XoTKrrwciv) on 
the one hand, and the lower parts, the appe¬ 
titive (ri ^TriBvtii}TtK 6 v) and the courageous 
(r 6 on the other. As was stated 

earlier, only the reasoning part is held by Plato 
b his later dialogues to be immortal. Simi¬ 
larly Aristotle endows the active Intellect alone 
with immortality, while all other parts of the 
soul die with the body. Thus the two great 
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masters of the fourth century added to the 
anthropological dualism which they had in¬ 
herited, a psychological distinctioa between the 
imiaortal part of the soul and those parts that 
ceased with the body. 

Again in the Hellenistic and Roman periods 
in which poUtical and social disasters culmi¬ 
nated in the loss of freedom and the formation 
of the Roman Empire, to be succeeded by 
economic decay which diminished even sensu¬ 
ous satisfactions, men’s thoughts were turned 
from the joys which this world could no longer 
give, to seek salvation first in an ethical dis¬ 
cipline which looked to the development of the 
will that men might find their rewards and 
safety in the realm of reason, in the supersen- 
suous world. The chief philosophic trend 
from 300 B.c. on is a religious one, prompted 
by the desire for the security of the soul. In 
circumstances it was inevitable that 
Platonism with its attractive and nobly ascetic 
discipline should play the largest part. Here 
too the Stoic school made most important con¬ 
tributions to practice. Yet the Greek passion 
for knowledge could not be satisfied with 
ethical discipline alone, and gradually there 
grew up a sense of the inadequacy of man’s 
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unaided effort: by himself he could not attain 
that certain knowledge which alone would 
satisfy him. Hence developed that passionate 
desire for a direct revelation from God which 
is an important element in the teachings of 
Philo as well as in, the Neoplatonic doctrines. 
Even the later Stoics feel the inadequacy of 
man’s will alone and long for divine aid, while 
the mystic and redemptive religions from the 
East, among them Christianity, which spread 
rapidly over the Mediterranean area during the 
first three centuries of our era, promised in 
varied forms that aid to secure the soul’s 
salvation. 



IV. EASTERN MYSTERIES. 
EARLY CHRISTIANITY 


W E HAVE thus far been concerned 
with the views of immortahty that, 
native to the Greeks, were gradually 
spread over the Greco-Roman world before 
the middle of the third century of our era, But 
during the later centuries of the long period 
that we have hastily reviewed, other reJ^ions 
from Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt made their 
western conquests. The most notable among 
these were the cults of the Great Mother of the 
Gods, of Isis and Osiris, of Mithras, and of 
Christianity itself. The last we shall leave for 
the moment. As for the rest, they ah in one 
form or another developed under Hellenic in¬ 
fluences into religious m3^teries or gave mystic 
meanings to their origioal rites, so far as they 
had not such already, so that they made a 
powerful appeal to men seeking assurance of 
protection In this life and of happiness in the 
world to come. 
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It is impos$ible and unnecessary here in our 
limited space to attempt to describe the mystic 
rituals of these religions; we need only say that 
most, if not all, through varied purifications, 
secret initiations, magic devices, symbolic rites 
and ‘‘divine" revelations gave their initiates 
assurance of a union with God, ecstatic and 
brief now, but destined to be permanent here¬ 
after; their devotees were inspired with a hope 
of security in this world and the next, thereby 
finding satisfaction for their longing for an un¬ 
broken and a perfected existence. These mys¬ 
teries made wide appeal ultimately to every 
class in society, beginning perhaps with the 
poorer and more Ignorant, but, as they spread, 
drawing within their sacred brotherhoods many 
of the most influential and powerful classes. 
The ancient mysteries of Greece, as well as 
those of semi-oriental or^in, gained adherents 
from Rome itself. Of the Greek mysteries 
those celebrated at Eleusis in Attica were the 
oldest and most popular. In the later days of 
republican Rome many prominent men, in¬ 
cluding Sulla, Antony, Cicero, and Attlcus were 
initialed, drawn partly perhaps by fashion but 
probably not moved by such a motive alone.** 
Beginning with Augustus, whe was initiated 
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in 2z B.c.» the mysteries won the foUowiog 
members of tbe imperial families to their 
sacred company: Hadrian in a.d. 125, Ludus 
Verus In 167, Marcus Aurelius and Commodus 
in Septimus Severus before be became em¬ 
peror ; while Hadrian’s wile was honored as a 
“New Demeter” (NedAij/r^rt^p), as was tbe 
elder Faustina, consort of Antoninus Pius, la 
the fourth century, during the final acute 
struggle between Paganism and Christianity, 
many of the Roman nobility eagerly sought 
initiation into the Eleusbian rites as well as 
into other pagan mysteries. In fact tbe popu¬ 
larity of Eleusis lasted until the sbrbe was 
destroyed by Alaric and his Goths m a . d . 396. 
The last records m the entire Roman world of 
the mystic rites of the Great Mother of the 
Gods belong to the year aj?. 390. They are 
found in two mscriptions discovered in the six¬ 
teenth century near the present sacristry of St- 
Feter’s. Here was a prominent shrine of tbe 
Great Goddess where her purifying and regen¬ 
erating ritual bad been carried on for more 
than three centuries, until at last, after the first 
St. Peter’s had stood beside the pagan shrine 
for nearly seventy years, the Great Mother had 
to yield to the Christ.” 
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The influence of these pagan mysteries has 
often been exaggerated. They did not by any 
means completely expel the older gods and the 
ancient reli^ous practices: the latter continued 
and indeed in many instances were taken over 
into Christianity; and some of the pagan di¬ 
vinities were absorbed or metamorphosed into 
Christian saints. Nevertheless it is true that 
before the beginning of our era the older forms 
of religious expression and the ancient religions 
themselves in a considerable degree had failed. 
They no longer satisfied man’s hopes or pro¬ 
vided him with grateful outlets for his religious 
feeling- Proof of this condition is found also 
in the large resort of all classes to philosophy, 
both Epicurean and Stoic, especially to the 
latter, which fortified the individual against 
the disappointments and disasters of this life, 
even if it gave him no hope of recompense be¬ 
yond; likewise in the devotion of the cultured 
to the mystic philosophies, Neopythagorean- 
ism and later Neoplatonism, of which the 
second proved by far the more appealing and 
satisfying. Stoic philosophy for the sterner 
wills, the mystic philosophies for the more 
emotional spirits, and the religious mysteries, 
Greek, Egyptian, and Anatolian, for many, 
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simple aod leaised alike—‘these, uQtil Chris- 
tianity became powerful, were the most vital 
religious forces in the period between the third 
century before our era and the third century 
after Christ. 

Further causes for this condition of things 
are not far to seek- The period was one 
during which profound political and economic 
changes took place that transformed the 
older order and shook the confidence of men’s 
minds. As early as the latter half of the fourth 
century before Christ, the power of Macedon 
had destroyed the Greek city-state and checked 
the freedom that the individual had earlier en¬ 
joyed in the Hellenic democracies; and, what¬ 
ever the reasons may have been, the creative 
impulse gradually died down in the Greek 
mind. In the West the storm and stress, both 
within and without, through which the power 
of Rome was created, absorbed and satisfied 
Roman ambitions until near the end of the 
Republic, when party leaders grew into dicta¬ 
tors and the Roman state became the prize for 
the strongest. Then followed the Empire. 
For all the wise moderation of its founder, 
At^stus, before the end of his long reign men 
had felt the bridle imposed by the imperial 
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governmeDt: presently the tyrant appeared in 
Caligula, to whom Nero and Domitian fur¬ 
nished a proper climax. The terror of the im¬ 
perial power was first experienced most keenly 
by Rome and the nearer parts of Italy, but the 
horrors of the civil strife in the year a.d. 69, 
through which Nero’s successor was deter¬ 
mined, affected the whole empire. Cut oS 
from free political activities and weighed down 
by fears, thoughtful men were turned in upon 
themselves and forced to find consolation in 
philosophy or religion. Cicero and Cato of 
VtlcA give us notable illustrations from the 
dose of the Republic, while the first century of 
our era furnishes striking examples, especially 
among the Stoics. Then the intellectual and 
noble sought spiritual direction from men like 
Seneca and Cornutus; in that servile age only 
a few like Thrasea Paetus and Helvidius 
Priscus displayed true courage; and the com¬ 
mon people resorted to masters like Epictetus 
for bdp and guidance. 

Fortifying as Stoic philosophy proved for 
many in every sodal class of the Greco-Roman 
world of this time, others of different temper, 
finding no deep satisfaction in rationalism or 
in the andent religious practices of the state, 
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turned to mystic philosophies and to the re¬ 
ligious mysteries to which we have just re¬ 
ferred. Foe these philosophies and mysteries 
through emotional experience and revelation 
gave promise of that security here and of that 
salvation hereafter which men desired. 

It is important to observe further that dur¬ 
ing the period of which we are now speaking 
there had grown up a sense of moral guilt, of 
an estrangement from the divine through sin 
that required purification, if man was to obtain 
freedom from the bondage of wickedness. 
Moreover, the old idea of man’s self-sufficiency 
had failed: both rationalism and mysticism 
agreed that man’s reason atui will could not 
unaided liberate him from his moral bondage, 
but that an act of divine grace was required to 
secure his release; only by divine favor could 
he obtain that union with God which would 
give him a sense of security in this world and 
a promise of entrance into that unbroken and 
perfected life of which he dreamed. A com¬ 
pensating immortality was the hope of the 
larger number of those who thought or felt 
deeply on such subjecU. Hence the popularity 
of Neopythagoreanism and Neoplatonism 
among the philosophic, and of the mysteries of 
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the Eleusiiuau divinities, of Bacchus, of Isis 
and Osiris, Mithras, and the Great Mother 
of the Gods in the early centuries of our era. 
The philosophies based their hopes for immor¬ 
tality on Orphic and Platonic beliefs; the 
religious mysteries relied on revelation and 
saaaments: all had in varying degrees ethical 
requirements. 

Such in brief were the religious thoughts and 
sentiments of the Gentile world into which 
Christianity entered, and such were the chief 
opponents with which Christianity had to come 
to an agreement, or destroy, or be itself de¬ 
stroyed. 

Now Christianity was the debtor to both 
Jew and Gentile. In the Old Testament we 
hod that the concept of a future retributive life 
was never a very significant element in Hebrew 
thought: the abode of the dead was a place 
much like the Homeric Hades, a region where 
the shades of former men had at most a nega¬ 
tive existence, for they were cut off from the 
upper world and from Jahweh alike. Job cries 
in his despair: “ For there is hope of a tree, if 
it be cut down, that it will sprout again, and 
that the tender branch thereof will not cease. 
Though the root thereof was old in the earth, 
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&nd the stock thereof die ia the ground; yet 
through the scent of water it will bud, and put 
forth boughs like a plant. But man dietb, and 
wasteth away: yea, man giveth up the ghost, 
and where is he? As the waters fail from the 
sea, and the river decayeth and drieth up; so 
man lieth down and riseth not: till the heavens 
be no more, they shall not awake, nor be roused 
out of their sleep.” And again he asks with¬ 
out hope; “ If a man die, shall he live again? ” 
There is no assurance that in Sbeol the unde¬ 
served misfortunes of the righteous will be com¬ 
pensated by due rewards; the most for which 
man can hope is that his shade may be aware 
of what is done in the world of the living. The 
resurrection which is promised by the Vulgate 
and modem versions in the nineteenth chapter 
is not warranted in the original.*' 

In the post-exilic period the Jews had hoped 
for a material kingdom of God on earth, a 
golden age which the whole nation should en¬ 
joy; but gradually this expectation of a na¬ 
tional, and, so to speak, of a political kingdom 
was transformed into a hope for a spiritual 
kingdom to be established at some future time 
either on a transformed earth or in a super¬ 
mundane heaven; into this nobler kingdom 
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only the righteous, both the deapd and those 
then living, were to he admitted through God’s 
mercy; but the wicked were doomed to eternal 
punishment or to utter annihilation."* 

Under Persian and Greek influence this con- 
cept of a retributive age to come in which the 
individual would receive his recompense of joy 
or punishment gradually grew; yet the Jews 
never reached the position where the individu¬ 
al's future was separated from that of the 
whole body of the people. In the book, of 
Danitl, however, the resurrection is set forth 
in a form that is reminiscent of earlier Jewish 
thought; the Wisdom of Solomon on the other 
hand shows the effect of Greek influence, giv¬ 
ing, as it does, a view of immortality largely in 
accord with Platonic ideas; for this book rep¬ 
resents the views of those Jews who at Alex¬ 
andria and in other Hellenic centers bad felt 
the power of their environment. Still many 
Jews clung to the older views and rejected the 
notion of the resurrection entirely.*® 

In the time of Jesus, as later, there was 
current a great variety of ideas among the Jews 
as to the nature of a life hereafter, as well as 
doubts as to the existence of such a life; but all 
who believed in the resurrection regarded the 
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future life as retributive; and this fact is the 
one that is of prime religious importance in our 
present consideration/* 

Jesus apparently took the resurrection of the 
righteous at least for granted, and, so far as 
our documents go, be did not trouble himself 
to advance any arguments to prove the adst> 
ence of a life beyond this. Such an attitude 
was natural enough, for the majority of his 
hearers probably believed in some kind of a 
future existence. Nor do we find in his teach¬ 
ing any philosophic discus^n of the nature of 
the soul and its relation to the body. Jesus 
was a religious teacher of simple men, and had 
no occasion to be philosopher or theologian. 
But using ideas familiar to his followers 
through inheritance, he gave them richer con¬ 
tent and often new meaning. To take a single 
illustration on a cardinal point, he transformed 
the Jewish concepts of the kingdom of God and 
of the righteous man's share therein, by his 
teaching that the divine kingdom is here on 
earth and wlH continue in heaven, or, to speak 
niore accurately, that the kingdom is eternal. 
It is true that Jesus inevitably spoke of this 
kingdom in terms of time and space, and that 
he held that man’s present experience of it 
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would be consummated in the future. The 
significant thing is that Jesus felt the kingdom 
of God to be a present reality rather than 
something to the enjoyment of which man 
might attain in the future. The righteous, who 
for him included all who desire to do the will 
of God, even those who repent at the eleventh 
hour, because they are righteous, enjoy that 
kingdom now, provided that they recognize 
their relation to God to be that of loving sons 
to a loving father and therefore love their fel¬ 
low men: love of God and love of man were 
to him the sources of genuine righteousness. 

It is unnecessary at this point Co go further 
into the teachings of Jesus on the future life in 
general; and still less need we delay here to 
discuss his teachings as to his later coming and 
the day of judgment, important as these mat¬ 
ters have generally been in the minds of his 
followers. On some of these points, however, 
it will be necessary to touch in the later dis¬ 
cussion. 

Naturally the belief in their Lord’s resur¬ 
rection was for his followers sufficient warrant 
and proof that they too would rise into a new 
life after physical death; and the belief that 
Christ rose from the dead has been the basis of 
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Christian hope ever since. The familiar pas¬ 
sage in Paul's First EpUtk to the Coriritkicns 
has become the final statement of the Christian 
faith on this point; and the apostle’s figurative 
use of the same argument in writing to the 
Christians in Thessalonica shows how funda¬ 
mental and familiar the doctrine early became. 

When we examine the Pauline writings more 
closely, we find that we are dealing with a set 
of ideas inherited from earlier Jud^sm, prob¬ 
ably infiuenced by Hellenistic thought, and 
profoundly modified by the writer’s own ex¬ 
perience. From Jewish thought he had in¬ 
herited the belief that man is made up of flesh 
(ffiipi) and spirit (ttwOmu) both of which are 
necessary to constitute his personality. Al¬ 
though in his own experience he had known 
well the conflict between these two elements, 
he probably did not think of the flesh as in¬ 
herently wicked, as the Orphics and Platonists 
believed, but rather as the seat or ally of sin 
which makes the members of the body war 
ag^nst the mind (vow).** And yet we may 
suspect that Paul, who for all his cleat thinking 
was neither metaphysician, nor theologian, nor 
psychologist, had hardly esc^ed completely 
the influence of Greek thought which cannot 
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have been unknown at Tarsus and Jerusalem, 
and which may well have penetrated into the 
circle about Gamaliel. Whatever were the 
sources of Paul’s views on the nature of man it 
is undeniable that he ordinarily draws an 
ethical contrast between the flesh and the 
spirit: to be carnally minded is death, to be 
spiritually minded is life and peace. Now it 
is evident that this view in its practical bear¬ 
ings is closely parallel to the Greek belief in 
the dualism of man, which in one form or an¬ 
other was common to most Hellenistic philoso¬ 
phies. Therefore an alliance was easily made 
between Pauline views and those of the Greco- 
Roman world, and on this association much of 
the history of Christian thought depends. 

The Pharisees, of whom Paul was one, held 
a firm belief in the resurrection of the body; 
on which point Paul’s views were confirmed by 
his belief that Jesus had risen from the grave 
and bad appeared in the flesh to men who had 
recognized him by his familiar features. But 
for the identical body Paul substituted a spirit¬ 
ual or heavenly one which the soul should in¬ 
habit hereafter. His concept of the soul as 
well as of the body was doubtless material: 
both the resurrected body and the soul were 
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thought by hioi to be made of tenuous matter, 
as was natural for one of his training and ante¬ 
cedents to believe. Yet any doctrine of the 
resurrection of any kind of body was difficult 
for most Gentiles, since the Platonic view that 
the soul was immaterial was widely held among 
those Greeks who had not embraced Stoic or 
Epicurean materialism- Evidently the Corin¬ 
thian converts had bad some difficulties in 
believing that Che body could rise from the 
tomb to clothe the soul, and moreover they 
probably had been accustomed to think of the 
soul as an entity by itself. Paul’s answer to 
them is the famous fifteenth chapter of his first 
letter to their church. In this he argues that 
man’s personality is not spiritual alone, or 
solely corporeal, but is both, which are neces¬ 
sary to his being: consequently man’s per¬ 
sonality must continue to be essentially the 
same in the world beyond; therefore there 
must be a resurrection of the body. Yet com¬ 
mon sense and countless analogies from nature 
prove to him that it would not be the same as 
the terrestrial one, subject to corruption, 
but a celestial body incorruptible. For this 
concept, as has been said above, Paul found 
full warrant in the resunectlon of Christ and 
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his appearance in glory. He does not build up 
an elaborate eschatology, but centers all his 
argument on the risen Christ. 

Yet Paul’s views did not determine wholly 
the main lines of Christian thought. The 
EpistU to the Sebrews seems to show diver- 
gence at most points from his views, especially 
perhaps in the matter of resurrection of the 
body, on which subject the writer of this letter 
has absolutely nothing to say; nor does he dis¬ 
cuss a material heaven hereafter; but he holds 
that those who have been redeemed by the 
blood of Christ are to enjoy an eternal Sabbath 
in the celestial city.” 

The F(Hirtk Cosptl and the Johannine 
epistles represent a further stage in the devel¬ 
opment of Christian thought. The prologue 
to the Gospel is the earliest attempt to square 
the concepts of the new religion with secular 
philosophy and thus to make the new ideas in¬ 
telligible to the Hellenistic world: Christ is 
presented as eternal and divine, the Lt^os of 
philosophic speech, who by His incarnation re¬ 
vealed God to man. Through behef in Jesus as 
the incarnate Word of God men may obtain 
Chat knowledge of the truth that will make them 
free; throv^ belief in Christ they experience 
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a new biiih in the spirit whereby they enter 
now into eternal life. There is no picture of 
the future life in the Johannine writings from 
which we can determine whether the writer 
or writers held to the resurrection of the body 
or otherwise: the whole emphasis is on the 
present experience of eternal life won by faith 
in Christ and testified to by love for God and 

man, 

The Revelation of John, a work which by its 
content and nature belongs to a long series of 
Jewish visions, has had a great influence on 
Christian eschatological ideas, even to the pres¬ 
ent day. According to the unknown writer, 
after the beast and Che false prophet have been 
slain, the hosts of the kings of the earth de¬ 
stroyed, and Satan bound for a thousand years, 
then the martyrs and Che faithful saints shall 
rise and reign with Christ on earth for a mil> 
lennium; when this era is finished, Satan shall 
be loosed from his bonds, and then shall follow 
the war of Gog and Magog who shall in turn be 
destroyed by fire from heaven; the Devil shall 
be cast into Che lake of fire and brimstone 
where the beast and the false prophet are, to 
be tortured forever and ever. After this shall 
come the general resurrection and the last 
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Judgment which shall allot to the righteous a 
never ending life in the New Jerusalem, the 
material splendor of which surpasses earthly 
experience, while the wicked are to suffer a 
second death, having their part in the lake that 
bumeth with fire and brimstone. 

The ideas of this book come from Jewish 
tradition, but they were eventually accepted 
by the majority of Christians, learned and 
simple alike, so that a millennial reign of Christ 
on earth, the corporeal resurrection, and the 
materialistic eschatology consonant with it 
have been orthodox beliefs in no small propor* 
tion of churches. 

Thus at about the beginning of the second 
Christian century we may picture the infant 
church as entertainiag certain conflicting ideas 
as to the soul's future sute. These ideas were 
derived from Judaism past and contemporane¬ 
ous, from Greek philosophic concepts, and 
from efforts to reconcile the two. There was, 
it is true, general agreement as to the redemp¬ 
tive mission of Christ, and ail saw in his resur¬ 
rection the warrant for the resinrectlon of the 
faithful. But whether the righteous alone 
were to be raised from the dead to everlasting 
joy, or whether all were to rise, the faithful 
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and the wicked alike, each to his appropriate 
award, were matters for dispute; many held to 
the literal resurrection of the physical body, 
others cherished a belief in the revival of a 
spiritualized body; Greek dualistic coucepts of 
the flesh as material and evil and of the soul as 
spiritual and appetiUve of God, prevented 
many from accepting any doctrine of the post- 
mundane existence of a body; while large num¬ 
bers found satisfaction in hopes of a kingdom 
of God on earth or in a materialistic heavenly 
dty. Few men in any age are either philoso¬ 
phers or theologians: the majority think only 
of the visible man as the real man and there¬ 
fore imagine him as enjoying a future eslst- 
ence, if such there be, in very much his present 
corporeal form. 

But early a majority of the Christians were 
Greeks or people more or less Hellenized in 
thought, so that Greek ideas were bound to 
assert themselves, especially the Platonic con¬ 
cept of the soul as an indestructible entity, a 
part of the substance of God. Against such a 
view the Jewish interpretation of the mission, 
suffering, and death of Jesus was distinctly op¬ 
posed, for if the soul was to be regarded as 
natiually immortal, of the very substance of 
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God, and as naturally inclined toward tie 
Good, the conception of the passion and death 
of Christ as a redemptive sacrifice could hardly 
be regarded as indispensable; yet it might be 
cherished without inconsistency as making pos¬ 
sible for every striving soul the happiness that 
in Plato’s plan was open to only a few philo¬ 
sophic spirits. The evidence in the early 
Church writers is clear that much confusion of 
thought prevailed until Augustine by his genius 
clarified Christian doctrine through the adop¬ 
tion of a modified form of Neoplatonism. His 
system in no slight degree determined the 
course of thinking within the church on the 
question of immortality down to the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. 

A few illustrations of the diSerence in views 
among the early Christian writers will be 3 - 
luminating. We shall begin with the question 
whether all are to be raised from the dead or 
only the righteous. The author of the First 
Efistk of Clment {c. a.d. 75'->oo) apparently 
had no expectation that the wicked would be 
revived to any future life, but only the right¬ 
eous, for whose resurrection he found warrant 
not only in the resurrection of Jesus Christ, but 
also in the course of Nature, in the phoenix 
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Ti ding from his own ashes, and in the ancient 
scriptures. But Ignatius, writing to the Chris¬ 
tians of Smyrna {c. a.d. ioo), seems to believe 
that the wicked and the righteous alike shall be 
judged, and judgment presupposes reward or 
punishment; yet he does not expressly include 
the wicked in the resurrection. The Didache 
(second century) for its part limits the resur¬ 
rection of the dead to the saints; and the 
Bpisile of Barnabas (c. aj>. i$o) is not quite 
clear. It seems to imply that the wicked 
perish, while the righteous, sanctified by the 
sprinkled blood of the Lord, are to be raised in 
triumph over death- Justin (c. a.d. 150) looks 
forward on the contrary to the resurrection of 
both the just and the unjust, who are to recdve 
ag^ their own bodies; he also holds that 
sensation will continue in the next world as in 
this life. Yet in his dialogue with Trypo he 
maintains against Plato that the soul is not im¬ 
mortal by nature and that only those who 
pear worthy in God’s sight are never to die; the 
wicked are to continue to exist and to suffer 
punishment as long as God wills. Athenagoras 
on the other hand (c. AJ>. r75-200) assumes 
that the soul is immortal and argues vigorously 
in favor of the resurrection of the body, not of 
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the same body that man had on earth, but of 
a body suited to its new enviromnent.** 

In general we may say that the Greek Apolo¬ 
gists argued against a belief in the natural un- 
mortality of the soul, but some felt the force 
of the Greek view that natural immortaliQ' and 
divinity were equivalent terms. Theophilus, 
however, after stating his position that God has 
made man capable only of immortality or death 
saves the divine justice and grace by arguing 
that if man regard the teaching of God and in¬ 
cline toward immortality he will receive from 
God the reward of immortal life and himself 
become God. Thus he secures man’s free will 
and saves the divine.** 

How potent the influence of Platonic phi¬ 
losophy was is shown by the pains at which 
Tertullian is to refute the philosophic doctrine 
in his treatise " On the Soul.” This X/atin 
Father of the Church held that the soul is 
formed by the breath of God, in the manner 
described in the book of Gen^, not out of 
gross matter; therefore the soul has a begin¬ 
ning, coming into existence with the body at 
the moment of conception; yet it is corporeal 
in very much the Stoic sense; it is distinguished 
from the “ spirit,” for the latter is soul in ac- 
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tion or the activity of the soul and it is not 
identical with the mind (animus, vovi). By 
nature the soul is imiDOrtal; it is free to deter¬ 
mine its own action, and it has a bodily form. 
Its purity is marred from its beginning by the 
evil spirit which regards it with envy; hence 
it is unclean until divine grace has given it 
spiritual regeneration. At death souls go to 
Hades within the earth where they await resur¬ 
rection; but before that great event each soul 
begins to receive its due reward, the wicked its 
punishment, the righteous its joy; but the souls 
of the martyrs enter at once into Paradise, 
which according to the Revelation of John is 
not identical with Heaven, but is “ under the 
altar." TertuUian’s treatise “On the Resur¬ 
rection of the Flesh ” is an attack on the Gnos¬ 
tics who held that the body is by nature evil, 
being created by a demiurge hostile to the true 
God. Man’s soul, however, they believed 
tended toward righteousness and immortality. 
Against such Platonic dualism the Latin Father 
vigorously argues, apparently holding that both 
body and soul are esseudal to human person¬ 
ality: he maintains that the body is created by 
God and draws arguments from Hebrew and 
Christian scriptures, from Nature, and from 
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the person of Christ, to establish bis conteotioa 
that the identical substance of the body wUl 
rise at the judgment and that the righteous will 
enter Heaven not as disembodied souls but as 
entire human beings having both bodies and 
souls; and in the same way the wicked will go 
to the place of their etemaJ punishment.** 

But the closing paragraphs of TertuIIian’s 
argument show that the dualistic view which 
was inherent in all Greek thought dependent on 
Plato, as well as the doctrine of natural immor' 
tality of the soul, would not down in spite of 
the efforts of the Fathers, who, with good rea¬ 
son, saw in the latter claim a denial that any 
redemptive grace was necessary for man. 

The Greek Apologists assumed that virtue 
and knowledge would secure mortal men resur¬ 
rection into an immortal life, but they did not 
show bow this was to be accomplished: in the 
resurrection of Christ they found simply assur¬ 
ance of their faith that man also would rise; 
they interpreted the passion of Christ in accord 
with Jewish ideas of sacrihce, which were not 
wholly foreign to the Gentile world, But 
nevertheless the method by which knowledge 
and virtue were to change the mortal into the 
immortal was left unexplained. 
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Zrenaeu£, however, like IgDatius at an earlier 
time and bis own disciple, Hippolytus, weot 
into the matter more deeply, recognizing that 
the bestowal of immortality deified man’s na¬ 
ture. He explained the process by pointing out 
that Christ is the incarnate God, the possessor 
of immortality, who through genuine unioo 
with mortal nature deihed it by adoption. 
Thus man, being created by God, is capable of 
incorruption and immortality; yet as a created 
being he is not naturally immortal but is 
granted immortality through God's union with 
mortal flesh; therefore life becomes a gift of 
God's grace. Thus Christ was recognized as 
the great central fact in human history.*' 

In his eschatology, however, Irenaeus is as 
unable as others to break away from the ex¬ 
pectation of a material kingdom of Christ on 
earth. The inconsistency of this view with his 
concept of the redemptive Christ as God in¬ 
carnate in mortal flesh is glaring to us today, 
but it is easily explicable on historical grounds. 
No detailed account of his view need here be 
given, foe he does not essentially differ on this 
point from other writers of the second and third 
centuries.** 
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I T IS important to observe that a gulf sepa¬ 
rates the Greek Apologists from men like 
Irenaeus, and still more from Hippolytus. 
For the former group, morality, right conduct, 
based on a correct theory of the world was 
sufficient to insure mortals an immortal life, as 
we have said above; but the latter were rather 
?^ Vin to the more mystic Greek phdosophers 
and the Greek mysteries in holding that mortal 
man in acquiring immortality becomes divine, 
a God indeed, as Hippolytus expressly says.*® 
In this way again Christian faith was brought 
into accord with Greek thought, and the spread 
of Christian ideas among the philosophically 
minded was made the easier throughout the 
Greek world. 

But in this Hellenic world there bad existed 
for centuries a belief that it was by revelation 
alone that supreme knowledge was attainable 
— such knowledge as conferred perfection on 
its possessor. This belief was implicit in Or- 
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phjsm, Pythagoreanism, and may be detected 
at many points in Plato’s thought—for ex¬ 
ample, in his vision of the Good {o,M 76 
ftaX6v) which his statesmen would enjoy; for 
although this vision was to be won in part by 
long years of severe discipline, it was also in 
part a revelation whicb would suddenly come 
to the devout.*'^ In the various mysteries, the 
initiated through emotional experience at¬ 
tained, as they believed, a secret knowledge 
(7KS(T4 s) which could not be won by the 
pro jam. As we have already seen, the later 
secular thinkers who were influenced by Plato, 
philosophers like Philo and Plotinus, all relied 
on direct revelation for the attainment of the 
highest knowledge. This tendency, which thus 
long, antedated Christianity, bad naturally ap- 
peered early among Christian thinkers, who, 
if they desired, could bring the Old Testament 
to support their doctrine as well as certain 
words of the Apostle Paul, for he had claimed 
that his knowledge and the Gospel that he 
preached had come to him directly ** by the 
revelation of Jesus Christ.”"* The Gnostics, 
a name given to groups of men who displayed 
the greatest diversity of beliefs and morals, 
were found in many areas where Christianity 
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wa5 eslablisted. Although they were ulti¬ 
mately denounced as heretical, they did a cer¬ 
tain valuable and permanent service to Chris¬ 
tianity in that they vigorously attempted to 
give a philosophic interpretation of it as the 
supreme religion which replaced paganism and 
Judaism. They also regarded the Redeemer 
as the one who completed the development of 
humanity and consummated the history of the 
universe. Such a philosophy of history was in 
general in accord with the view of Christians 
everywhere, but the Gnostics were more thor¬ 
oughgoing than most of their fellows: they re¬ 
jected the Old Testament since the new revela¬ 
tion in Christ had supplanted it; and they 
exalted esoteric kno^dedge (yydffis) above 
faith (iricrru) as the fundamental element in 
their rel^ion. Following the universal system 
of allegorical interpretation, they found in the 
Apostolic writings, which at their face value 
gave the rule of faith for the masses, an inner 
and deeper meaning which was to be gained 
only by those who could detect their secret 
messages. Thus the Gnostics recognized two 
grades of Christians r the ordinary mass who 
lacked insight, and who therefore must live by 
faith alone without deep knowledge of things 
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divine; and the few who, Wessed with the 
power to see below the surface, were able to 
attain to supreme knowledge. These favored 
ones thus corresponded to Plato’s statesmen in 
his ideal state. 

The Gnostics generally held to a pretty com¬ 
plete dualism which put God and matter at 
diameter with each other: at one pole was 
matter, evil by nature; at the other was the 
perfectly transcendent Being above all thought. 
Into the details of the ways in which, through 
many emanations, they bridged the gap be¬ 
tween God and the World, we need not now 
go, but we may remark that the Gnostic views 
were simply somewhat more extravagant de¬ 
vices for doii^ that which Philo and the later 
Platonists managed with comparative restraint. 

Naturally the Gnostics took the Platonic 
view that man is made up of a corruptible body 
and a divine spirit; yet they held that not all 
men were capable of salvation. Some of more 
spiritual nature were assured of a life of bliss 
hereafter; but the more materia! among man¬ 
kind were doomed to perish. The followers of 
Valentinus, the famous Gnostic leader who was 
active at Rome {c. t40-c. i6s)> went further 
and conceived, still in Platonic fashion, of three 
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classes of men: the material, who would be de¬ 
stroyed; the animal, who m^ht by correct 
choice find repose in the intermediate habita¬ 
tion but the spiritual, being incapable of cor¬ 
ruption, would attain perfection and be given 
"as brides to the angels of the Saviour.”“ 
The resurrection of the physical body of Christ 
they were unable to accept; but Paul had al¬ 
ready shown them the way out of this diffi¬ 
culty: the resurrection was to be understood 
in a spiritual sense. They claimed that the 
real resurrection is of the spirit, not of the 
flesh; and indeed that the genuine Gnostic who 
has gained insight into divine ms^teries through 
possession of true knowledge has al¬ 

ready risen into the spiritual state, so that the 
resurrection for him is already passed; for the 
resurrection of the dead Is nothing but a recog¬ 
nition of the truth which they declare.” 

The Gnostic movement in its manifold phases 
thus represents attempts to combine Chris^an- 
ity with Greek and certain oriental elements 
in ways that diverged from the normal course 
of orthodox thought in degrees varying from 
simple docetism to the most extravagant and 
fantastic imaginings; its most important effect 
was CO stimulate the more orthodos to form a 
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catholic doctrine which could win the adher¬ 
ence of the great majority of believers and so 
protect the church by a bulwark of reasonable 
dogma, widely acceptable to intelligent men. 
Yet the influence of the Gnostics may be de¬ 
tected in many details of the doctrines that 
were finally accepted.’* 

Nowhere did Jewish, Greek, and Christian 
ideas come into closer and more intensive con¬ 
tact than in Alexandria, which for three cen¬ 
turies before our era had been the chief intel¬ 
lectual center of the Mediterranean world. 
There science, letters, critidsm, and specula¬ 
tive thought flourished; it was one of the chief 
Gnostic centers under the leadership of Basi- 
leides, who was active during the re^ of 
Hadrian (xi7"r38). At the dose of the sec¬ 
ond century of our era a Christian catechetical 
school became important there, which was heir 
not only to secular thought and pagan mysti¬ 
cism, but to the Christian Gnostics and Apolo¬ 
gists, In this school both Greek philosophy 
and the Holy Scriptures were studied under 
two of the greatest minds in the history of the 
Church: Qemenl, who was first pupil, then 
teacher, and finally for about three years head 
of the school (200-202/3), and Origen, director 
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of the school from 20$ to 231. To them we 
must now turn. 

As we have intimated above, thus far no sat¬ 
isfactory Christian theology had been system¬ 
atically developed; but the time bad now ar¬ 
rived when such a system was needed, as has 
just been said, to win over intellectual disdples 
whose rational habit of mind could not be sat¬ 
isfied by a rule of faith based on the Scriptures 
alone. To this task Clement and Origen turned. 
The former was intimately acquainted with 
Greek philosophy and letters, as well as with 
the Scriptures and the interpretations thereof 
by both orthodox and Gnostic teachers. His 
learning and eloquence drew Pagans and Chris¬ 
tians alike to hear him. He was the first to 
attempt to explain Christianity with all the aid 
that Greek learning and heretical speculation 
had to give: he showed that reasoning men had 
a right to an exposition that could satisfy their 
intelligence; moreover, he believed that such a 
rational explanation was at no point at variance 
with the rule of faith. He claimed for himself 
the title of the true Gnostic, for in bis MisceU 
tomes (Xrpo/xaTiXs), a work intended to estab¬ 
lish Christianity as the true philosophy, after 
combating Gnostic errors, he gives much space 
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to a preseoUtion of the position and character 
of the true Gnostic.** He agreed with his 
Gnostic predecessors in holding that there must 
be two grades of Christians: the ordinary 
Christian will be forced to direct his life ac* 
cording to faith, and such is the lower Christian 
life; but one who is capable of a profounder 
insight may through study and discipline attain 
to supreme knowledge and to a life higher 
morally and Intellectually than that of the ordi¬ 
nary believer. According to him, the lower 
grade of Christian life is marked by faith, fear, 
and hope; the higher by love, righteousness, 
and knowlet^e.*® Thus Clement, in his turn, 
put himself in accord with the whole range of 
philosophic thought from the time of Plato and 
Aristotle to his own day, for his two lives are 
essentially the active and the contemplative 
lives that for more than five centuries bad been 
distinguished by philosophers; only now in 
both secular philosophy and religion alike the 
higher life was conceived to be one whidi 
brought to him who enjoyed it a divine revela¬ 
tion. Clement held that this revelation gave 
its recipient direct communion with the eternal 
ideas of which Christ, the Logos, is the sum; 
but since Christ is the Son of God, coequal with 
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Him, the true Goostic apprehends God in ffis 
Son —indeed, the Lord is Himself the true 
Light and the true Knowledge; and this knowl¬ 
edge comprehends all* The true Gnostic is also 
holy and righteous, given to prayer and to 
spiritual exercise. 

Important as aement is in the history of the 
development of Christian thought and dogma, 
it was bis pupil and successor, Origen, who 
established Christian theology as a philosophic 
system; in spite of the fact that the Church 
fairly promptly rejected much of his system in 
det^, his influence was great and permanent. 
We are not called on to trace here his theologi¬ 
cal system even in outline; let it suffice to say 
that he carried on the work of Clement to its 
logical conclusion; yet at many points he modi¬ 
fied his teacher’s doctrines. Although he was 
faithful in holding fast to the Old and New 
Testaments as containing the sum of Christian 
truth and to the traditional teaching of the 
growing Church, he did not hesitate to embark 
freely on philosophic speculation; tradition 
says that he had listened to the teachii^ of 
Atnmonius Saccas, the founder of the Neo¬ 
platonic School, and indeed his work shows 
many signs of the influence of Gnosticism and 
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Neoplatonism. It is clear that bis thought was 
LQ agreement with the secular speculation of 
his dme. 

Origen’s human psychology was doubtless 
derived in large measure from his teacher, 
Qement, whose views, like those of the 
Gnostics, as we have already said, go back ulti¬ 
mately to Plato and Aristotle. He held that 
man in comition with all other living creatures, 
possesses a lower animal soul which comes into 
existence at the moment of conception, and 
which gives man physical life; and a higher, a 
spiritual soul, which is bestowed on man from 
above. This latter soul is a fallen spirit, which 
in falling has become a human soul; but it may 
develop into a spirit once more and thus reg^ 
its spiritual endowments. God in the begin¬ 
ning had granted freedom to men who fell by 
evil choice, so that all are born into a sinful 
condition. Man’s duty is to overcome bis in¬ 
herent sin by his own will aided by God’s grace, 
to give the mastery over himself to the divine 
soul within him, that he may become like God 
and thereby secure eternal happiness. Strictly 
speaking, Origen’s system does not require a 
redeemer, but nevertheless he does bring into 
his scheme of salvation the historic revelation 
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of the Logos and the death of Christ, which he 
regarded as Che first blow In the struggle 
against the devil.*^ 

Origen agreed with Clement and the fol¬ 
lowers of Basileides in holding that there are 
three levels of the Christian life, or three stages 
of Christian progress. He thought that in the 
first the Logos, incarnate in the historic Christ, 
serves as a physician to cure men of their 
errors and sins, and that those who will, by 
faith and a belief in the redemption given by 
the death of the historic Christ, may attain to 
freedom from sin and to fellowship with God. 
In the second stage the enl^tened and right¬ 
eous soul, no longer needing the Redeemer 
to heal from sin, may rise above the phenome¬ 
nal world to the '‘invisible things of God” 
(ra dApara roD 6tov . . . rovr’ to twjrSi). 
This stage, then, is attained by the purified 
soul through the exercise of intelligence, so that 
it comprehends tbe whole creation. But from 
this the soul may soar to still greater heights 
and attain to “the eternal power of God, in 
short, to his divinity” (dvoidatwvo'c Ixi riiv 
dtdboy d(fl'a/*iy ret) deot) xot dTCL^OTXwr r^v ded- 
r»jTo oiroi)). These words must mean that in 
the highest phase the soul enjoys that direct 
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Imowledge of God, wins that Beatific Vision, 
which is to be the everlasting joy of the Saints, 
the possession and reward of the true Gnostic.^^ 
In contrast to the great majority of his time 
both within and without the Church, Origen 
would not believe in a future state of sensuous 
joys or sufferings; nor did he hold that the 
resurrection of the dead must await the second 
coming of Christ. He rather thought that at 
physical death the pure and righteous souls 
would enter directly into Paradise, while the 
wicked would begin to suffer their punishment 
at once. Both would be provided with bodies; 
yet these would not be the same as those which 
they possessed on earth, but spiritual bodies 
htted to their new plane of existence. The 
bodies of the righteous would be more beauti¬ 
ful than any known on earth, free from all mate¬ 
rial attributes, with no superfluous organs, but 
bright and shining like the angels and the stars; 
the wicked, however, would receive bodies 
opaque and black, corresponding to the depths 
of ^orance and error in which they bad lived 
on earth. The righteous would mount upward, 
and when their perfection should be fully ac¬ 
complished, they would become pure intelli¬ 
gence as they were in the beginning before 
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they fell from Heaven into sin; the wicked 
would indeed suffer their fiery punishmeDt, but 
this, like the whole course of man's enstence, 
would be remedial: the fire would oot be a 
physical fire to consume the flesh, but a figura¬ 
tive one-'the pangs and sufferings of con¬ 
science for past sins. Ultimately all would be 
purified and restored through Giiist, the 
Word.** Yet both Clement and Or^n taught 
that man would be free in the next life as in 
this, so that his soul might fall even from the 
greatest heights to the lowest depths, as it 
could rise from the deepest moral abyss to 
supreme purity and blessedness. The future 
life, then, in Origen’s view is to be one of 
cleansing for all who do not resist the purpose 
of God, but who strive to satisfy man's love of 
righteousness which he has implanted in 
them.*" 

Origen's doctrine of man’s free will is evi¬ 
dently in conflict with his view of man's long¬ 
ing for righteousness and ^th his belief in 
God's grace. !n fact he found it hard to be¬ 
lieve that any man could be condemned to 
punishmeut without end; and be was not able 
to think that evil spirits were beyond the pos¬ 
sibility of salvation in the infinite time that 
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beloags to God. In any case he cherished 
hopes for even the vilest of human sinners. 
His humane sentiments and his belief in God’s 
goodness thus triumphed over strict logic. We 
might say, in fact, in terms that are somewhat 
misleading from their modem connotations, 
that he cherished a belief in the constant pos¬ 
sibility of moral and spiritual evolution or 
devolution in sascula saectdonm according to 
man’s will, but at the same time he de cl ined 
to regard any soul as beyond ultimate salvation. 

The real bases of his views on the ultimate 
salvability of all are to be found in Plato; in 
the Gor^as especially, proof is offered that 
goodness and justice are ultimately identical; 
that suffering is remedial to restore man from 
the disease of evil to the health of uprightness; 
aod that evil is created by man in opposition 
to God, and being thus made is a negation 
which must ultimately cease to be, so that in 
the end perfect righteousness shall have undis¬ 
puted sway. T^ese Platonic views Origen 
supported with sundry texts from both the Old 
and the New Test^meni. There can, in truth, 
be no question that he hoped for the final resti¬ 
tution of all souls, and the charges of univer- 
salism brought against him in ancient and 
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modem times have not been without founda- 
tion« 

The Alexandrian fathers held not only to 
moral progress in the future life but also be¬ 
lieved in a change in the soul’s abode. The 
sdentiJic theory of antiquity from at least the 
fourth ceotury s.c. was that the heavens con¬ 
sisted of seven concentric spheres correspond¬ 
ing to the seven planets; and that beyond the 
seventh heaven was the eighth, the fixed sphere 
(AjrXaj'^r ff4ratpa) where dwells the eternal 
One. The Gnostics, Pagan and Christian, held 
a theory that the soul would ascend through the 
several heavens, the degree of its ascent being 
determined by its perfection.** To this theory 
Clement subscribed. Only the true Gnostic 
could pass on to the uppermost sphere where 
he would dwell eternally with Christ, enjoying 
the direct vision of God to which the pure In 
heart alone may attain.** On these Gnostic 
views of his teacher Origen entertained some 
doubts, for he could not find them adequately 
established In the sacred writings; yet bis own 
ideas were simply more v^e than those of 
Clement, for he allowed a multiplicity of 
heavens, a series of aeons reaching to the Con¬ 
summation.** This was atulnable only by the 
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perfect: the pure in heart alone could enjoy 
the Beatific Vision; for the imperfect, even 
though finally freed from chastisement, the 
eternal punishment of deprivation remained: 
they were to find each his place in the ascend¬ 
ing scale of joy, but they were not to see God 
face to face.*' Thus absolute universalism is 
not the logical result of the teachings of either 
Clement or Origen, for, according to them, the 
great majority of mankind, even after the purg¬ 
ing of remorse and shame bad ceased, must 
stai suffer everlasting punishment for their sins 
in exclusion from the Vision of God, which 
deprivation is the poena damni. Sinful men, 
though cured of their sins, could never attain 
the supreme place. 

The limitations of our subject forbid \is to 
enlarge here on Origen’s theology, which actu¬ 
ally dominated parts of the Eastern Church for 
some centuries, in spite of bitter censures, and 
bad a deep influence on the West, condemned 
though it was by the patriarch Theophilus and 
the synod of Alexandria (399/400). Pope 
Anastasius at Rome (39S-402) reproved Ru- 
finus for translating the D$ Prmcipiis and 
joined in the condemnation of Origen’5 doc¬ 
trines, as Jerome was eager to have him do. 
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In A.V. 496 Pope Gelasjus declared Origen a 
schematic, and in the East Origen and his fol¬ 
lowers were condemned under Justinian. All 
this, however, belongs to the historian of the 
church. We need only observe now that Origen 
for the first time disposed of the vagaries of 
Gnostidsm by reconciling the Christian rule of 
faith with Greek philosophy- This, however, 
he did not for the mass but for the intellectuals 
who were capable of thinking theologically, 
that is, philosophically- Further accommoda¬ 
tion had to be made before Greek philosophy 
could be thoroughly recognized within the 
Church. 


VI. GREGORY OF NYSSA. 
MACARIUS. PSEUDO-DIONYSIUS 


T he profound influence of Platonic 
thouglst on Clement and Orlgen needs 
no further illustration here. The 
power of that philosophy continued to be domi¬ 
nant both East and West in secular and Chris¬ 
tian circles. It can be seen, for example, in 
the works of that opponent of Origen, Me¬ 
thodius, bishop of Ol3mipus in Lyda 
who was less successful, however, in his use 
of Platonic literary forms than in his attempts 
to grasp the doctrines of the successive Pla¬ 
tonic schools.** More significant in general 
are the three mighty C^padocians, Basil the 
Great (c. 330-379), his brother Gregory of 
Nyssa (331-394), and Gregory of Naaianzus 
(c. 330-379), all of whom held Origen in high 
regard- The first and last, however, do not 
so much concern us now, for, although Basil’s 
theological and ethical views were strongly in¬ 
fluenced by Platonic and Cynic thought,*^ and 
in spite of his valiant attack on the Arians, his 
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work was primarily that of a practical gcnitis 
whose rules for the religious life are still in¬ 
fluential in the Greek Orthodox church; his 
close friend Gregory of Naxianzus, inspired 
likewise by ancient learning and fired by Chris¬ 
tian zeal, eloquently defended the orthodox 
doctrine of the Trinity, especially in bis famous 
five “Theological Speeches.”” Gregory of 
Nyssa, however, is important for our present 
consideration. Hitherto ecclesiastical writers 
had not made a sharp distinction between rea¬ 
son and the faith that is inspired by revelation, 
but had been inclined to regard reason and 
faith as beiug in natural accord, holding the 
former to be of equal value as the latter. But 
with Gregory of Nyssa philosophy began to 
serve as the handmaid of fdlh, for to his think¬ 
ing the Scriptures alone contain the absolute 
truth: all reasoning not in accord with faith 
is therefore erroneous.*' His treatise “ On the 
Soul and the Resurrection ” is of prime signifi¬ 
cance for our theme. Although this dialogue 
is modeled on Plato’s Phc 4 do, its matter has 
much in common with Cicero’s Tusculan Dis¬ 
putations; and the influence of Origen is mani¬ 
fest throughout. 

In opposition to Plato, however, Gregory 
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held that the soul of mao has bad no eternal 
existence, but in each case is created hy God; 
since it is endowed with thought it is not a 
material but a spiritual substance, not identical 
with God but, as we may say, a copy of Him. 
The divine image in man's soul, however, is 
obscured through sin which alienates him from 
God; repentance and a new birth are necessary 
to restore him to bis original condition. 

Because the human soul is simple and un> 
compounded it can survive the destruction of 
the body, which is a composite thing. Yet 
when the body is dissolved, the soul can ac¬ 
company and watch the particles of which its 
former corporeal home was composed until the 
resurrection, when it will again clothe itself in 
a renewed body — the celestial body of which 
St. Paul conceived.” 

To Gregory's mind punishment after this 
life is to be proportionate to sin and always 
remedial, that the wicked soul may be purged 
of its impurities, and when wholly cleansed 
may appear as the very image of Divinity. In 
God is the only true life with which the soul 
can be satisfied. Thus the resurrection will 
be completed in the restoration of the purified 
man to bis original state (&vd<7racrts 4<7 tu' <1 ; 
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t 6 ^hu>p i/irwar6.iTTaffis'), 

that is, to the pure condition that it enjoyed 
at the time of its creation by God.’* 

In this way Gregory of Nyssa shows a firm 
belief in the overruling providence of God, who 
chastises only that the human soul may be 
cleansed of evil and at last in purity return 
to its maker- Thus fat be is in large degree 
heir unwittingly perhaps to Plato and the 
Orphics. They, however, seem to have allowed 
obstinate sinners to suffer everlasting punish¬ 
ment. But Gregory’s confidence in the good¬ 
ness of God led him to believe that ultimately 
all, even the Evil One himself, will return to 
union with God: for Gregory as for Origen uni¬ 
versal salvation is the final stage. 

Although Gregory would prove his doctrines 
by reasoned arguments whenever possible, he 
also displays the same mystic tendencies that 
we found in Clement and Origen: indeed he 
was the first to attempt to formulate a mystic 
system for Christianity. This mystidsm was 
based on the doctrine that man’s soul is the 
image of God, for which Gregory found his 
warrant in faith in Holy Scripture {Gen., I. 
36 f.), since reason gave him no support here.’* 
He argued that through such resemblance of 
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the human to the Divine we can gain a better 
understanding of the supernatural character of 
OUT souls; and furthermore he believed that 
even though man may not see the Divine di¬ 
rectly face to face, he who with all dUigence 
cleanses his heart of the hlth that has dehled 
it may discern within his own soul the very 
image of God.’* 

But Gregory did not condemn the faithful 
Christian to dependence on imagery alone for 
his knowledge of God: like Philo and the Neo- 
platonists, he held that in holy ecstasy the 
sold might, although through a cloud, obtain a 
vision of the Divine that is beyond all vision: 
“ As the mind of man goes forward and pro¬ 
ceeds through ever greater and more perfect 
advance In understanding of real knowledge, 
the more it approaches the sight of God, the 
more it perceives that the divine nature is in¬ 
visible. For when It has left behind not only 
all that the senses perceive but also all that the 
mind seems to grasp, it goes ever on to that 
which lies farther within, until at last freed 
from the trouble of thought, it escapes to that 
which is invisible and incomprehensible, and 
there sees God. For the true knowledge of the 
object of our search, the Vision of God, con- 
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slsts in seebg that He cannot be seen, since 
that which we seek is above all knowledge, be¬ 
ing wholly wrapped as it were in a mist, its own 
incomprehensibility. Therefore John the Sub¬ 
lime also, who had himself entered Into this 
bright mist, says that no man hath seen God 
at any time, meaning by this denial that the 
knowledge of the divine nature is impossible 
not only for man but for every intelligent 
creature.” ’* 

A similar tendency toward mysticism may 
be seen more fully developed in the East in 
the works of Macarius the Egyptian (c. 300- 
390) and of the Pseudo-Dionysius (c. 500). 
In contrast with Gregory of Nyssa, and with 
most Christian writers of his time, Macarius 
emphasized the material nature of the human 
soul, which he claims to be corporeal like the 
angels and daemons (irei Kal Uacrw rard 
rijv Idtav tpCffii' i<X 7 tVy d ^ 

d The sou! has not an eternal ex¬ 

istence but is a creation, intelligent, beautiful, 
noble, and marvelous, a fair likeness and image 
of God icTlcua Ti votpdv 

Kal tbpoToj' Ktti pkya xol $avtiacr6v, Koi Ka\6y 

Kal eixd^r deoO). In comparison with 
the body it is made up of the finest matter 
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(T^eD^a), so that it pervades and comprehends 
the whole body, “the eye with which it sees, 
the ear with which it hears, the tongue with 
which it speaks, and every part, being com¬ 
mingled with the whole.” God alone is incor¬ 
poreal, pure spirit. But through love for man 
God dimioiahed himself, assumed and entered 
into a body, thus making possible the union of 
the souls of saints and angels with Himself, 
and thereby giving them a share in the divine 
life. In this way God ever lakes to Himself 
faithful and acceptable souls, and becomes 
with them one spirit: the souls that are worthy 
of Him and find favor in His sight may there¬ 
fore enter into a new condition, become con¬ 
scious of immortality, and share in the eternal 
glory.’* 

Yet Macarius held that tie human soul in 
its own character does not partake either of 
the divine nature or of the nature of wicked¬ 
ness, but is capable of sharing in either. It is 
created as an image of God, it is true, but this 
heavenly image may be driven out through sin, 
and it can be regained only through the new 
birth from God and the redemption given by 
God incarnate. Macarius, however, with good 
practical sense, constantly emphasized the 
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need on man's part of right desire and of de¬ 
termination to prove himself worthy of God’s 
favor and of a share In the Holy Spirit; never¬ 
theless, he did not hold that man’s effort alone 
could win for him salvation and immortal bliss, 
for these are rather gifts of divine grace 
through Christ and the Holy Spirit, who alone 
can cure the human soul of its ills. He 
distinguishes three grades of man’s mental 
state or powers — perception {aUSritjv^), sight 
(tipa<rts), and illumination It is 

the last through which the great secrets of the 
divine are revealed.’’ 

As concerns the resurrection and the life 
hereafter, Macarius taught that the souls of 
the righteous are raised to glory before their 
bodies: apparently they pass at once to their 
reward at physical death; but the bodies of all 
are to rise on the great day, complete in every 
member, not a hair missing; they will be bright 
and shining with a divine effulgence. The 
glory and the degree of happiness enjoyed by 
each in paradise are to depend on the faith and 
diligence that the individual has shown during 
his earthly Hfc. He who has atuined to the 
perfection of the Spirit will be free from all 
distress and will enter wholly into an inex- 
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pressible union with the Spirit, so that the 
human soul and the Holy Spirit will be one. 
In Gehenna also many grades of punishment 
await the wicked, fitted to their sins. Yet 
Macarius nowhere suggests that punishment is 
remedial or that the wicked can ever hope to 
be purged attain happiness, as Origen and 
Gregory of Nyssa bad done.'^ 

In Macarius we find virtually no appeal to 
human reason: he demands faith, not assent 
to persuasive argument. His mysticism is 
based directly on the Scriptures, but expressed 
m the traditional language of Greek material¬ 
istic philosophy. Nor was this materialism 
much in disaccord with the philosophic thought 
of his time. His doctrine of the working of sin, 
for example, which he held to be an act of 
Satan, a power of finest matter, that 

pervades the soul of man (also a until 

the two are one, as his view of the fusion of the 
human soul with the Holy Spirit, could have 
had little that was strange or objectionable to 
the Keoplatonlst, although the latter chose to 
deal with the subject in different fashion; for 
the Neoplatonist did not draw a clear line in 
the lower grades of emanations between the 
spiritual and the material: in fact, if we may 
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speak of exactitude is connection with niys> 
tidsm, we m&y confidently say that Macarius 
IS more exact in his thought than most of bis 
contemporaries in that he dearly distinguished 
between the material and spiritual realms, 
bolding that God alone is pure spirit while all 
else is material, and since he provided for the 
union of God and man through the incarnation 
of God, which was accomplished for the ex¬ 
press purpose of effecting that union. 

Neoplatonic mysticism became more and 
more the dominant element in the thought of 
the Bastem fathers, although here and there 
Aristotelian anthropological ideas were infiuen- 
tial. On the whole rational arguments gave 
way before mystic imaginings and the way of 
faith was exalted over reasoned proof. The 
climax of this tendency, so to speak, is found 
in the works of the Pseudo-Dionysius the 
Areopagite, whose writings probably date from 
about the end of the fifth century. In them we 
find the later form of Neoplatonism, as repre- 
sented fay Proclus, freely put to the service of 
Christianity. The unknown author, to whom 
for convenience we shall refer hereafter simply 
as Dionysius, was a thoroughgoing mystic who 
attempted to combine with unwavering faith in 
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the Holy Scriptures the explanations offered 
by that most mystic of philosophies as to the 
nature of God, His relation to the whole order 
of creation, and the salvation of the human 
soul. 

God is described by Dionysius as the su> 
preme and ultimate Unity, iniiDite and uni¬ 
versal above ail Being and Personality. There¬ 
fore be may not be spoken of as a Being or 
Essence, for these terms imply a personality, 
an individual existence; but an individual is a 
being distinguished from all other beings and 
in a sense separate from them, and therefore 
finite. God, as the ultimate Unity, includes 
within himself all things; yet we may not iden¬ 
tify Him with any one of the things perceived 
by the senses or through the intelligence, al¬ 
though He b the cause of all and is to be found 
in all; in Him all things have their source, 
their beginning, for in Him dwell the ideas and 
models (iSiai Kal vapaStlynara) of ail things; 
and in Him all find their end. Therefore this 
Christian n^sdc, like his Neoplatonic models, 
found all positive definitions of God inade¬ 
quate: be could only say what God is not, and 
he well-nigh exhausts the vocabulary of nega¬ 
tives in his attempt to define the Deity.’* 
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God is manifest in the Trimty, but how, is 
past man's power to e:cplaio: the fact is made 
known to us by revelation and must be ac¬ 
cepted on faith. The Trinity also is to be re¬ 
garded as supreme Unity, above all person¬ 
ality, above nature and all goodness of which 
man can conceive: it is the Lord (il0opo() of 
Christian theosophy, for it is by man's recog¬ 
nition of the mystery of the Trinity and by his 
worship of this Unity that he obtains knowl¬ 
edge of God and secures that divine wisdom 
which is eternal life “ But in spite of his 
reiterated emphasis of the unity of God and of 
the Trinity, Dionysius, like other Christian 
writers under the influence of Neoplatonism, is 
forced to abandon the monism that belongs to 
that philosophy since be draws an essential 
distinction between God and that which is not 
God. 

To understand Dionysius it has been nec¬ 
essary to begin with his theology and on this 
we must dwell somewhat further. True to his 
philosophic predecessors, Dionysius held that 
God from the very exuberance of His being 
overflows by emanations into the infinite va¬ 
riety of mvisible and visible creatures, illumi- 
nating all creations so that they share in his 
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glory, even as each object in nature shares in 
the light of the sun according to its capacity. 
God’s overflowing is eternally in two directions 
or streams, so to speah, which, however, are 
not independent or separate: one is in the 
direction of the Universal, the other toward the 
Particular. The former has an abstract exist¬ 
ence or rather is an abstract idea of abstract 
existence; the latter is particular being which 
does not in reality exist: both are mere poten¬ 
tialities. The commingling of the particular 
stream with the universal is the process of crea¬ 
tion ; each created thing therefore we may say 
has two characters: one which malces it share 
in the infinite One, the other by virtue of which 
separate creatures come into being. Thus God 
is ever reaching down into the particular, pass¬ 
ing from His transcendency above all being into 
the realm of the particular in which each 
creature has its own individuality of which we 
can make aBrmative statements. This down¬ 
ward movement is what Dionysius, like Proclus 
before him, calls the affirmative way. Thus it 
is that we can say that everything exists in 
God; yet inasmuch as God transcends particu¬ 
lar existence we can more truly define him by 
riegative terms 
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All created thmgs are substantially distinct 
from God, but since ibey owe whatever being 
they have to His goodness they are good. 
Therefore evil has no real existence in itself 
but exists only by participation in good: it is 
not inherent in things, it cannot come from 
God or exist in Him. Evil spirits even are not 
evil by nature: they have become so because 
they have not maintained the good state in 
which they were created, but have fallen away 
from goodness. In short, evil is a defect, a 
lack of goodness (trripTjffis AyaBov); it tends 
to reduce to nothingness whatever it affects; 
hence it must be itself nothing; it can have no 
subsUntial existence. If it had, the world 
would be dualistic in that it would have two 
original principles, which is impossible. 

In God’s sight the causes of evil are powers 
that work good: Providence uses those who 
have proved to be evil for their own or for the 
common advantage. Yet it will not force men 
against their will to be good, for it is foreign 
to Providence to do violence to nature: there¬ 
fore men are allowed to act as free agents; and 
hence evil men are justly punished for their 
wrongdoings, since they have neglected to use 
the power of choice which is theirs.** 
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In what then does the salvation of man 
consist and how may it be accomplished?” 
Man’s purpose and perfection are realized by 
his being made divine, that is, so far as may 
be, like God, and so one with Him. The divine 
love draws man upward towards his source; 
the good in man moves him to seek the Divine 
Good. That this may be accomplished the 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy has been established, 
corresponding on earth to the Heavenly Hier¬ 
archy above through which God reveals him¬ 
self to His creatures. The Hierarchy on earth 
is provided with many sensible symbols by aid 
of which man may be raised to God. The di¬ 
vine oracles, written and oral, direct man 

upward. The symbolic acts of the Church_ 

baptism, communion, and consecration and use 
of the chrism — are all sacred mysteries which 
have a triple function: they purify, illuminate, 
and bestow a perfecting knowledge of divine 
actions by which in holy fashion the unifying 
elevation to the Supreme Being and the most 
blessed fellowship with Him are completed. 
The several orders of deacons, priests, and 
bishops have their own proper functions; and 
the initiates are divided into three groups, the 
first consisting of those who are being purified 
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under the direction of deacons that they may 
p^cipate in the sacraments; the second is 
made up of those who are receiving illumina¬ 
tion under priests aod who may partake of the 
divine symbols; but the highest group are 
those who, having been already purihed and ad¬ 
mitted to share in the divine mysteries by 
which they are illuminated, are being perfected 
under the charge of the bishops: of this class 
the monks are the first who by their pure 
service and devotion to God and their undi¬ 
vided and single life are fashioned into a cer¬ 
tain God-like unity and perfection in that those 
elements in them which were once separate are 
brought into a sacred combination. 

Thus the path of man’s ascent to the divine 
may be accomplished. The symbols of the 
church aid him in the effort to which the natu¬ 
ral good in him impels; be passes from the life 
of sensation to that of reason and thence to 
that of the spirit: in his upward course be turns 
away from outward things and seeks to return 
to the source whence he came: bis way is the 
way of negation In that be rejects that which 
belonged and properly belonged to his lower 
stages. Thus the Finite returns to the Infinite, 
to the Absolute, and seeks to lose itself in union 
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With God. As he mounts upward man acquires 
an increasing knowledge of God intellectually, 
for like is known by like; finally in ecstatic 
union with Him the perfect soul has that knowl¬ 
edge which is above all knowledge and which 
is eternal life. The finite self is again undif¬ 
ferentiated from the Infinite.” 

Yet Dionysius will not allow that the finite 
soul thus absorbed in the Infinite loses its con¬ 
scious individuality. He makes no .attempt 
however to explain the paradox. The require¬ 
ments of Qiristian faith forced the mystic to 
cling to this belief that personality must sur¬ 
vive in the immortal soul 

In this Neoplatonic concept of God and His 
universe it was not easy to find a place for 
either divine grace or the redemptive work of 
Christ. The Platonic belief that the good in 
man naturally seeks the Divine Good from 
which it sprang logically would render both 
these elements otiose in Dionysius's plan. We 
must indeed recogniae that grace pla3^ no great 
part in his scheme. But concerning the nature 
of Christ be felt no difficulty in regarding Him 
as at once truly man, yet more than man; and 
in holding Him to be equally divine. But 
Christ's atoning work, according to his ideas, 
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appears to be chiefly that of delivering mao 
from the loss of his natural good through sin 
or error." Of eschatological matters Dionysius 
has nothing to say. He paints no picture of 
Hell or Heaven. 

In Dionysius Christian mysticism reached 
its earliest culminadon, It was natural that 
his work should have great influence in the suc¬ 
ceeding centuries. In the seventh the acute 
Maximus the Confessor (t662) through his 
commentaries on the four treatises contributed 
greatly to his master’s popularity with a mystic 
age, and by his simple style and clarity of 
thought he made his predecessor’s difficult 
works more intelligible and so more available 
for his successors. In the West about the 
middle of the ninth century John the Scot at 
the command of Charles the Bald translated 
into Latin the four treatises of Dionysius 
which had been sent to Louis the Pious by the 
Eastern emperor Michael Balbus in 827; and 
he also composed a commentaty on them. In 
his work De divtsiofte Naiurae be bases bis 
Speculations on Dionysius but shows also the 
influence of Maximus, the two Gregories, and 
Augustine. In the first part of the twelfth 
century Hugo of St. Victor composed a com- 
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mentaiy on the Heavenly Hierarchy ” in the 
Latin form given it by John the Scot, and ap¬ 
proximately a century later Robert Grosseteste 
took time from his Aristoteliao studies to trans¬ 
late and comment on the treatises On the 
Divine Names” and on “Mystic Theology” 
and to revise John's translation of the two 
Hierarchies; and Albertus Magnus also found 
the role of commentator a congenial one. Thus 
the Dionysian Neoplatonism was transmitted 
and made part of the common thought of theo¬ 
logians. It remained for the mighty pupil of 
Albertus to incorporate this thought in the 
Summa. But to St. Thomas we shall come 
later. 
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W E MUST now turn back to the 
western half of the Mediterranean 
world. Here Cbristianity was pre¬ 
dominantly Greek during the first three cen¬ 
turies: the church services were fn Greek, the 
writers employed Greek, and for the most part 
Greek thought prevailed. Yet by the end of 
the second century the church in the West, at 
first in Africa, began to show a Latin individu¬ 
ality of its own and certain Roman character¬ 
istics gradually appeared: the Roman mind 
was legal and judicial rather than philosophic, 
and therefore tended to lay more weight on the 
gospel as a law, obedience to which set man 
right with God, rather than on the Greek view 
that man's mortal nature was saved by being 
made divine. It was Tertullian who created 
the Latin type, which was then advanced by 
Cyprian, Ambrose, and others- In their works 
more emphasis is laid on morality, on repent¬ 
ance for sin, both original and the wrong acts 
of the individual, and on divine grace than in 
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the works of the Eastern fathers of the same 
time. We have already glanced at TertuJJian’s 
views on immortality. Significant as Cyprian 
and Ambrose are in the history of the Christian 
Church, we must pass them by and come at 
once to Augustine.*® 

Born at Tagaste in northern Africa of a 
pagan father and Christian mother, he devoted, 
himself in his tempestuous early life to the 
study of rhetoric. The reading of Cicero’s 
Hortensius turned him to the serious considera¬ 
tion of philosophy and religious matters, but it 
was not until 3S7 that he was baptized by 
Ambrose. This greatest of the Latin doctors, 
through long years of inner confiict and de¬ 
velopment, revealed the course of his thought 
in voluminous writings, beginnu^ with his 
three books Against the Academics in 3S6, and 
dosing with his Retractationes in a.d, 427. 
After his conversion to Christianity, he con¬ 
stantly dwelt on questions touching the nature 
and fate of the human soul, many of which 
be was forced to confess he found himself un¬ 
able to solve. 

Platonic writings, largely of the later schools 
and chiefly in the Latin translations of Vic- 
torius, showed Augustine the way by which he 
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could accept Christianity as a reasonable re¬ 
ligion, and the same philosophy provided him 
with a defense against the scepticism of the 
Academic School which had early attracted 
him, and the dualism of the Manichaeans to 
which be had been inclined for fully ten years. 
All his thought became permeated by later 
platonism, which remaioed fundamental with 
him to the end. In this sense he is akin to the 
Platonizing Greek fathers and the mysticism 
of the Bast; but time^ inheritance, and temper 
of mind made bis theology as a whole different 
from that of Clement and Origen, as well as 
from that of the later Greek Fathers. 

The knowledge of God and of the human 
soul was for Augustine his entire concern, for 
by this knowlet^e alone could he hope to attain 
perfect happiness: his reason would be satis¬ 
fied only when it possessed the absolute Good 
— that is God himself*^ To a discussion of 
the soul he devoted four special works written 
at different periods in his career: De Intmor- 
ialitate Anmce, 3S7; De Quantitate Animae, 
3S7-388; Epistola CLXV 2 ad Bkrommum, 
41$ ; De Anima et eius Oripne, 420. But scat¬ 
tered through many of the works are numerous 
pages that have important bearing on the 
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theme with which he was so much conceraed. 
Yet nowhere do we find any systematic and 
complete discussion of the soul. When we 
state Augustine’s views briefly, and therefore 
of necessity in schematic fashion, we are, in a 
sense, misrepresenting him, for his ideas 
changed in the course of his life, while on cer> 
tain points he never arrived at clear con¬ 
victions, 

Being a Platonist, Augustine could not re¬ 
gard the human soul as corporeal and material, 
as many Christian thinkers held, but he stead¬ 
fastly maintained that the soul is a spirit. He 
argued that every body has spatial extension: 
it can be measured and of it we form an fioage; 
it does not subsist in and by itself but icberes 
in some subject, The soul, on the contra 7, is 
without spatial extension: it is a substan',e in 
the Aristotelian sense; it requires no subje 1 in 
which it may inhere, but subsists by Itielf. 
The soul can know itself not only by external 
signs but directly by an act of pure intelligence. 
If the soul were corporeal as the body is, it 
could not have such direct knowledge of itself 
but would be reduced to certain opinions con¬ 
cerning its own nature, which indeed are the 
most that anyone can have of his own body, 
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for the mind is forced to judge of the body by 
estemal signs, by the way the body acts; but 
the soul can have knowledge of itself directly, 
and therefore can have a more perfect knowl¬ 
edge of its own nature than of anything else 
in the world. Such direct knowledge was for 
Augustine, as for all Flatonlsts, certain proof 
of Che soul’s spirituality. As consciousness wit¬ 
nesses to the existence of the soul, so all Che 
faculties of thinking, knowing, willing, remem¬ 
bering, judging, show the soul’s true nature. 
Moreover, if the soul were corporeal, it could 
give us knowledge of itself only through the 
senses, that is to say, knowledge of corporeal 
things; but Che soul is the means by which we 
know incorporeal things, like abstractions; 
therefore the soul must itself be incorporeal. 

The best definition of the human soul that 
he formulates is that it is a certain substance 
which participates in reason and is suited to 
directing the body: it is that which vivifies the 
body, that without which the body is dead; on 
it depends ah sensual perception, and it in¬ 
cludes as its highest functions memory, will,, 
and intelligence, which have no existence apart 
from the soul, but are identical with it — they 
are three relatively but one substandally. 
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In his definition of the whole man Augus¬ 
tine's fidelity to the sacred iiadilion forced him 
to part company with the Platonists. For the 
latter held, as we have seen above, to a dual- 
istic doctrine which saw only in the soul, or at 
least in the reasoning part of the soul, the true 
man, and which regarded the body as the ham¬ 
pering abode or tomb of the soul. But Augus¬ 
tine, throughout his matuier years, held that 
body as well as soul was needed to make up 
the complete man: in fact, that these two ele¬ 
ments are inseparable — without both, human 
personahty cannot exist. Nor could he regard 
the human soul simply as part of a universal 
soul. Although he had debated this question 
in his earlier years, he seems to have become 
convinced that each soul is an individual entity. 
Even more impossible did he find it to believe 
that the soul of man participates in the soul of 
God, as the Alexandrian Platonists, the Mani- 
chaeans, and others maintained. It appeared 
to him that if that were true, God would not 
be perfect and unchanging, for we know that 
the human soul lacks perfection and suffers 
change.” 

Inasmuch as Augustine held that both body 
and soul were needed to make up a human 
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personality, it followed for him that the whole 
man, not his soul alone, must be capable of 
immortality and unending happiness. This be* 
lief was assured him by faith, not by any 
human argument.”** In this position he showed 
himself a true son of the church and faithful 
heir to the Christian tradition. Nevertheless, 
he offered certain interesting proofs of immor¬ 
tality which show him equally a debtor to the 
Platonic Hne. 

Plotinus had declared that since man*s soul 
thinks the absolute essences, whether because 
it finds within itself such concepts or remem¬ 
bers them, it clearly existed before the body; 
and that since it possesses this eternal knowl¬ 
edge, it must be eternal itself Augustine 
could not accept the theory that the soul had 
bad an existence anterior to that in the body, 
an ezistence from which it remembered the 
eternal ideal, for his faith in the Scriptures re¬ 
quired him to believe that the human soul was 
created by God and had not emanated from 
Himself. Many, like the Neoplatonists, the 
Gnostics, the Manichaeans, and others, held to 
the theory of emanation, but Augustine, after 
much consideration of certain passages in the 
Old Testament, became convinced that the 
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souls of the first man and Che first woman were 
created by God from nothing; but he could 
never decide whether these acts of aeatlon had 
been performed at the beginning or on the 
sixth day; nor could he decide when the souls 
of our first parents entered their bodies. He 
was likewise unable to determine how the souls 
of the descendants of Adam and Eve came into 
being; but, on the whole, he was rather inclined 
to the view that souls are descended from the 
soul of the first man even as bodies descend 
through the parents by generation. This 
theory commended itself to him as being more 
in accord with Scripture and with orthodox 
belief than other hypotheses, and it explained 
the sufferings of the apparently innocent by 
showing the way in which original sin could be 
inherited.** 

One thing that early supported Augustine in 
his faith in immortality was that Truth exists 
in the soul and testifies to man of its existence 
there. But Truth is an inseparable attribute 
of the soul; it must then follow that since the 
attribute cannot exist longer than the subject 
to which it belongs, and since Truth, the attri¬ 
bute, is immortal, the soul, the subject, must 
also be immortal. A stroilar argument he 
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found in the fact that Koowledge too beloi^ 
to the soul. No^ Knowledge is knowledge of 
some science: but Science is immortal; there¬ 
fore the soul cannot come to an end. More¬ 
over, the soul is the seat of Reason which can¬ 
not be separated from it any more than Truth 
and Knowledge. Consequently, since Reason 
is immortal, the soul must likewise be.*‘ 

The Platonic character of these arguments 
is self-evident. A further proof he borrows 
bodily from Plato's Phcedo and from Plotinus, 
when he maintains that life and the soul are 
identical, whereas the body is animated not by 
itself but by its soul. The body, therefore, 
can die—that is, be deprived of life; but the 
soul, whose essence is life, cannot lose that 
essence, cannot desert itself, and therefore 
cannot die.®* 

The defects inherent in these arguments 
were not unknown to Augustine and caused 
him much debate with himself. In later years 
he found the most convincing evidence of 
man's immortality in the soul’s inborn passion 
for it, which differs from the instinct that 
prompts even the irrational animals to shrink 
from death in that man’s longing is based on 
reason. We must believe, therefore, that this 
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longing comes from God; consequently, ii will 
be satisfied only by the attainment of immor¬ 
tality. Closely allied to this is man’s natural 
longing for happiness; but complete happiness, 
in Augustine^s view, can only be attained by 
attaining the supreme Good — that is, God; 
and since man cannot possess God in this life, 
another life is needed and a life that will be 
without end; for the possession of the supreme 
Good for a limited time will not give satisfac¬ 
tion; therefore we must believe in immortality: 
cum ergo beati esse omnes homines vellnt, si 
vere volunt, profecto et esse immortales volunt; 
aliter enim beati esse non possent.*’* 

Yet all his arguments failed to satisfy Augus¬ 
tine. He was keenly conscious of the objec¬ 
tions that could be raised against them, and 
much as he depended on Plotinus and the great 
teacher, Plato, in bis old age he foimd his 
proofs obscure and fell back constantly on the 
tradition of the church and on Christian faith. 
The great fact for him remained that Christ 
put on mortality that we might, in o\u turn, 
share in that immortality which Christ alone 
can bestow; Si enim natura Dei filius propter 
filios hominum misericordia factus est horn Inis 
filius; hoc est enim, Verbutn caro factum $$t 
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e{ kabUavit in nobis bominibus: quanto est 
ctedibilius, natura Alios hominis gratia Dei 
Alios Dei Serif et babitare in Deo, in quo solo 
et de quo solo esse possunt beat! participes im- 
mortalitatis eius effecti; propter quod per- 
suadendum Dei filius pardceps nostrae mottali- 
tatis effectus est?** 

Augustine, however, did not believe that man 
of his own effort, whether through faith or 
works, could win immortality for himself. 
Faithful to the apostle’s doctrine, he held that 
“in Adam’s fall we sinned all through pride 
our 6rst progenitor lost the happy communion 
with God and forfeited His grace which he 
originally enjoyed, lapsing into a hopeless 
moral state the end of which would properly 
be the everlasting death of the soul; and all of 
Adam's descendants share in that sin. From 
this original sin, as from the sins done in the 
flesh, only the grace of God can save man; and 
this grace is a free gift bestowed, like all other 
things, not as something earned, but solely as 
God chooses to give it: He predestinates whom 
He will for punishment and for salvation. Au¬ 
gustine in his maturer years did not concede 
that man had power to accept or reject God's 
grace, but held that it is irresistible: that 
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through it the individual is inspired with faith 
and filled with love for the right, so that his 
nature is transformed and he is enabled to per¬ 
sist in righteousness. Moreover he believed 
that the sacraments of the Catholic Church 
were holy symbols and instruments without 
which man could not secure entrance into the 
kingdom of God or obtain salvation and ever¬ 
lasting life. He thus may fairly be called the 
father of the doctrine of predestination, which, 
often in fearful forms, has been held down to 
our own time; by his belief in original sin he 
helped to fix that baneful idea amot^ the tenets 
of the church; and through his emphasis on the 
value of the sacraments as essential Instru¬ 
ments, possessed solely by the Church, he con¬ 
tributed mightily to the doctrine that the or¬ 
thodox Catholic Church was the sole channel 
through which salvation could be secured. 

As to the future state of the soul, Augustine 
naturally was obliged to reject those cyclical 
views which were expressed in the Platonic- 
Orphic doctrines of palingenesis and metem¬ 
psychosis. He did not claim to have seen be¬ 
yond the veil so clearly that he could speak 
with any certainty, but he evidently felt that 
when the soul was separated from the earthly 
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body by death, it continued for a time without 
even an ethereal body, and, being incorporeal, 
could not be occupying any ertended space but 
rather some place similar to extended space, or 
perhaps wholly unextended. There it was to 
suffer the hell which each has within his own 
soul — spiritual punishments for the sins of 
this life; and it was destined to know spiritual 
joys far transcending any known to corporeal 
life. At the resurrection the souls would re¬ 
ceive their spiritual bodies, and in some regions 
unknown to us would receive unending joys or 
punishments. He thought it possible that the 
bodies of the damned would be composed of 
thick and humid air, so that they would suffer 
from the physical fire of hell; or if their bodies 
were to be spiritual, be found it as easy to be¬ 
lieve that these bodies would suffer when united 
with fire as it was to understand the union of 
soul and body on earth. But the righteous, in 
their spiritual bodies, beautiful beyond all 
earthly beauty, would enjoy inexpressible hap¬ 
piness : they were to live at peace and in obedi¬ 
ence to God, with never-ending joy, Their 
happiness would vary in degree, it is true, but 
all would be satisfied: the pure in heart would 
see God.” 
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VTII. SUMMARY OF GREEK 
PHE.OSOPHIC INFLUENCES 


A T THIS point it may be well to suraraa- 
rite briefly the Greek philosophic in- 
J \^fluences that were potent in shaping 
Christian thought throughout antiquity and the 
middle ages. The three philosophic systems 
which were most significant were Platonism, 
Aristoteliaciism, and Stoicism; Epicureanism 
we may here disregard. Stoicism was a mate¬ 
rialistic monism, Platonism an idealistic dual¬ 
ism, Neither had preserved its original char¬ 
acter inviolate: the former, eclectic in its origin, 
had been deeply influenced by the latter before 
the beginning of the Christian era; yet it bad 
maintained unimpaired its belief that the 
World-soul, God, and the human soul, al¬ 


though made of the finest and most subtle 
matter, were alike material no less than the 
stones that lie in man’s path. Moreover, Stoi¬ 
cism had never come to believe that even the 
noblest could look forward to an endless life 
of future happiness, in spite of the noble pic- 
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ture of the rewards of those who have deserved 
the best of their fellows and their state, which 
we can still see in Cicero’s Dream of Scipio; 
but through the fortifying power of its noble 
ethics, this philosophy commended itself to 
those who confessed the Christian faith; while 
its materialistic explanation of the soul was 
far from being discordant with the ideas that 
had come into Christianity from Judaism, and 
which were easy for those who held that the 
body, DO less than the soul, was an essential 
element in the individual’s personality. 

Again the Stoic doctrine of the immanence 
of God, in accord with which man’s soul must 
be regarded as a part of the World-soul, which 
pervades and animates all things, agreed with 
much Christian thi nking , and is not far from 
certain modern beliefs. Furthermore this view 
of the relation of the individual sou! to the all- 
pervading World-soul had as its corollary a be¬ 
lief in the essential brotherhood of men, whence 
followed the conclusion that merit depends not 
on position but on well doing. These views 
were welcome to the thoughtful Christian and 
had an effect on the views of the Church. 

The greatest contribution of Stoicism, how¬ 
ever, was in the held of practical ethics. The 
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Stoic not only Uid great emphasis on the train¬ 
ing of the will under the direction of reason, 
but he also formulated practical rules for the 
moral edification of one's self, The early 
Stoics held that man’s moral nature could in 
a moment be completely changed to a state of 
perfection, and doctrinaire members of the 
later school continued to cherish this view; but 
by the beginning of our era the facts of human 
nature had modified the general doctrine from 
that of instantaneous conversion to that of a 
gradual advance in virtue, which must be se¬ 
cured by constant effort. Both positions have 
their analogies in Christian doctrine, even to 
the present day. 

Yet it remains true that we can adduce com¬ 
paratively few concrete examples of the direct 
influence of Stoicism on the Church Fathers 
aud the Schoolmen. The explanation is to be 
found in the fact that Stoic doctrines on the 
subjects named early became the common 
property of thiokers, and therefore formed a 
part of the Christian inheritance. 

In Plato’s own thought the transcendence of 
God is always at least implicit, and by his fol¬ 
lowers it is dearly expressed. To bridge the 
gap between the transcendent Deity and the 
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created world, later Platonists resorted to sys¬ 
tems of emaDatioQs, ofteo elaborate and fancx- 
fuJ; but these very systems seemed to funush 
a basis for the doctrine of the Triune God, when 
Che necessity arose of defining the relation 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Again 
Platonism had from the first emphasised the 
incorporeal, spiritual nature of the soul, and 
had regarded the material body as a clogging 
element which hampers Its spiritual inhabitant 
in its effort to live Che divine life tbaC is iCs by 
nature, for the soul is akin to the Divine. Be¬ 
ing thus akin, the human soul naturally seeks 
Co return to Gcd and to be at home with Him. 
Divinity and immortality are one in Platons 
thought and in that of many after him. We 
have already seen that certain Christian writers 
welcomed such a concept. 

Moreover Plato held that the soul's growth 
while imprisoned in the body is to be furthered 
by the subjection of that body, allowing the 
soul to have as little commerce as possible with 
its temporal abode: the true philosopher, like 
St. Paul, must die daily to the body and its 
passions, or as Plato puts it, “practise death 
and dying.'' The meaning of this is made clear 
by Socrates's words in the Theaetetus: “Wt 
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ought to fly away from eaith to heaven as 
quickly as possible, and to fly away is to be¬ 
come like God, so far as we are able and to 
become like him is to become holy, just, and 
wise.’' This doctrine of a noble asceticism 
made a strong appeal to many Christian think¬ 
ers, and was influential in the development of 
Christian asceticism. 

Although Plato nowhere gives us a dear 
apocalyptic vision of the ultimate fate of the 
pure soul, in spite of his myths that hint at the 
nature of the future life, his later followers, 
seizing on the mystic strain in the master’s 
thought, developed the doctrine that the ulti¬ 
mate reward of the purest souls is to be found 
in the vision of God Himself, wherein will be 
given all knowledge and perfect bliss without 
end. It is not strange that the Church Fathers 
adopted this as the supreme joy of the Saints. 

We can then readily understand why Plato¬ 
nism in its later forms was for many centuries 
the dominant philosophic element in Christian 
metaphysics, both East and West, although it 
had to be modified at numerous points to meet 
the requirements of Christian faith. 

There were, however, things in Platonism 
that pressed the Christians hard when they 
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tiled to reconcile their philosophic lessons with 
certain elements in the well-established Chris¬ 
tian tradition. Plato, for instance, had not 
hesitated to say that since the soul of man is 
immortal, it must have existed from eternity, 
that is, that it is eternal; but such a view is 
diametrically opposed to the account of crea¬ 
tion in Genesis and to the bng-cberisbed views 
of the church- Again, if the body and soul are 
opposed in nature, the one material and mortal, 
the other spiritual and divine, so that the soul 
is the real man and the body only his imperfect 
and temporary habitation, bow can it be that 
the body be raised and have an endless 
existence as the dwelling place of the immortal 
soul ? St. Paul’s explanation might be accepted 
as a comfort to one’s faith, but the logic of the 
explanation was still defective; equally difficult 
was the doctrine of punishment by fire. Some, 
like Origen, courageously sought a way out of 
their difficulties by symbolism and allegory, but 
the majority at this point abandoned Platonism 
in favor of the sacred tradition. 

Aristotle, in comparison with his teacher, 
was neglected in later antiquity. It is true that 
his works had been a subject of learned study 
from an early date, but it was not until the sixth 
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ceotuty that his philosophy began to have a 
clear influence on Christian thought. This in¬ 
fluence in the West was almost wholly due to 
Boethius (t 525), who by his translations of the 
C^egories and the interfretaHone, and by 

his commentaries and his treatises on logic, dis¬ 
closed to his successors the Aristotelian method 
and logic, as well as furnished them with a sum- 
maiy of the Aristotelian ontology. Henceforth 
many of the early Scholastics drew indirectly 
on the treasures of the Peripatetic School. 
Both the form and to a certain extent the con¬ 
tent of mediaeval philosophy became more and 
more Aristotelian; yet down to the middle of 
the thirteenth century Aristotelian studies 
proper were virtually confined to Greeks, 
Arabs, and Syrians. 

Aristoteliaaism had numerous elements that 
fitted well with Christian thought and specula¬ 
tion. For example iu theistic character pro¬ 
vided phQosophic arguments for the existence 
of God more convincing than those which any 
form of Platonism offered to the logical mind, 
Again Aristotle’s concept of man as a living 
umt, in which body and soul combine to make 
a whole, accorded with the traditional Christian 
concept of the person. In Aristotelian thought 
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both soul and body are necessary, each to Che 
other: the material body by itself has only the 
potentiality of life; Che soul makes that po¬ 
tentiality actual- Again in Aristotelian psy¬ 
chology it is the body which through the senses 
arouses the feelings that determine the indi¬ 
vidual's movements and provide the bases of 
his memory as of his knowledge of the external 
world; and finally it is throi^ the noblest part 
of his soul Chat man reasons and creates his 
conceptual world. The body then is the mate¬ 
rial condition of the soul’s activities, and the 
soul is the “perfecdon,” the “ fulfillment," of 
the body. Therefore Aristotle found it diffi¬ 
cult to think of a human soul as existing apart 
from its body. 

Thus Christian thinkers could find comfort 
and philosophic support for their belief in the 
resurreciion of the body; furthermore by a 
somewhat distorted interpretation of Aris¬ 
totle’s statement that the active reason is alone 
divine and comes to man “from without," 
Church Fathers and Schoolmen were confirmed 
in tbeic view that each rational soul is specially 
created by God and infused into man either at 
conception or at some later moment in his 
foetal life. 
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However, it was not until ilie twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries that Aristotle's major 
works begairto be directly known in the West: 
in izsS the Tcpics and the Analytics were 
translated into Latin; early in the next century 
the Physics and the Metaphysics were made 
available, and shortly thereafter the De anwta, 
Che Ethics, and the Politics. The credit of 
turning scholastic thought definitely to Aris¬ 
totle belongs chiefly to Albertus Magnus 
(1193-1280) and to his great pupil, Thomas 
Aquinas (1225-1274): in fact we may almost 
say without exaggeration that the latter not 
only first, but finally, put peripatetic philoso¬ 
phy fully at the service of Christian theology. 
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IX. THOMAS AQUINAS 


T his is not the place to review at length 
the life and activities of Thomas 
Aquinas, but his importance requires 
that some brief account of him be given. He 
was fortunate in his training and in his intel¬ 
lectual relations throughout. Born of a noble 
family at Aquino in 12 25 he began his education 
in his fifth year at Monte Cassino, whence he 
went to Naples to continue his studies. There 
he entered the Dominican order about 1244. 
The following year was of the greatest signifi¬ 
cance in his development, for on going to Paris 
he became a pupil of Albertus Magnus who 
gave him that interest in Aristotelian philoso¬ 
phy which was to dominate his own thought for 
the rest of bis life, and which through him was 
destined to be potent in the greater part of the 
Church down to the present day. In 124$ he 
accompanied his master to Cologne; but four 
years later be returned to Paris to complete his 
studies for the degree of Master in Theology 
(r2 56) and to lecture there until 1259. By 
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this time his learnlog asd power as a teacher 
bad made him widely known, $o that be was 
called to be a professor in the studhm curiae 
at the Papal Court, residing hrst at Anagni and 
later at Orvieto; in 1265 be became director of 
studies at Santa Sabina io Rome, but after two 
years be rejoined the Papal Court at Viterbo. 
Early in 1269, however, doctrinal strife caused 
him to be returned to Paris to combat Aver- 
roism and to oppose certain attacks on the 
mendicant orders; three years later he went 
back to Naples, whence be was summoned 
early in 1274 by Pope Gregory X to attend the 
council at Lyons; but early in his journey he 
fell sick and died on March 7 at the Abbey of 
Fossanova.*’ 

In spite of his constant activity as teacher 
Thomas found time Co compose a great number 
of commentaries, doctrinal treatises, and sys* 
tematic works, to which theologians, and many 
others as well, have been indebted down to our 
own day. The range of his reading was eoor- 
mous and his mind was one of the ablest ever 
possessed by man. He made bis first acquaint" 
ance with Aristotle while a student at Naples; 
from AJbertus Magnus he derived much, as we 
have just stated; but bis thorough knowledge 
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was gained largely through the Latin transla¬ 
tions or revisions of William of Moerbeke, his 
contemporary and fellow Dominican, with 
whom he became acquainted during bis first 
residence at the Papal Court, From bis study 
of these translations he gained habits of clear 
and logical thought as well as provided him¬ 
self with reasonable arguments to support his 
faith. By bis own commentaries, which dis¬ 
played a new method of interpretation, he 
gained recognition as the chief expositor of 
Aristotelianism. 

With Plato he had little direct acquaintance; 
but from St. Augustine he learnt much of later 
Platonism, as be did from Cbalcidius, Boethius, 
Proclus (in William of Moerbeke’s transla¬ 
tion), Pseudo-Dionysius, and the Uher de 
causis, which became widely known and in- 
fluential after the middle of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. He was acquainted also with the Jewish 
and Arabian writers, especially with Maimoni- 
des and Avencebrol; and his knowledge of the 
Church Fathers and earlier Scholastics was 
profound. 

Of Thomas’s many works the ones with 
which we are chiefly concerned are bis Summa 
dc verUafe cotholicae fidei contra geniUts writ- 
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ten between 1259-1264 to combat Arabian 
scholars chiefly, and his Summa Tkeotoiiae, 
begun in 1265 and left unfinished at his death. 
These must be supplemented at certain pt^ts 
by other writings, especially by his Qucestiones 
disputatce and qvodlibetclts. 

Thomas Aquinas was the first to treat sys¬ 
tematically the relations of faith and reason, 
and of theology and philosophy. Thereby he 
established the two constructive methods of 
scholastic philosophy: authority and apolo- 
getics.’^ We must briefly consider bis views 
CO the relation of these two and on kindred 
matters first, for they are fundamental to his 
doctrines concernii^ the soul and its future 
states. 

As a true disciple of Aristotle Thomas held 
that the human mind can penetrate beyond the 
sensible phenomenal world and understand 
the very essence of things, can grasp Being it¬ 
self, for in a certain sense, that is potentially, 
man is wholly being; and be maintained that 
the human intellect baa the power to receive 
all Intelligible forms, as his senses can receive 
all sensible forms. Therefore the intellect can 
comprehend the ezistence of supersensible ex¬ 
istences. This claim is based on his theory of 
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knowledge, the principle of which i$ stated 
more than once: “quidquid recipitur, redpitur 
per modum redpientis again “ cognitum est 
in cognoscente per modum cognoecentis that 
is, “ like is known by like.” Therefore as the 
bodily senses are akin to matter, so the human 
reason is related to immaterial existences. 
Moreover be steadfastly maintains that the 
subjective modifications of the intellect, the 
concepts formed by it, are not the direct ob¬ 
jects of our thought, but merely the means by 
which we know the external reality to which 
they correspond- It follows then that our 
knowledge is not simply subjective, but that 
it rather deals with objective reality and there¬ 
fore can be trusted .** These are the matters 
with which Philosophy is concerned. 

Yet there are truths which are too lofty for 
human reason, truths which belong to the su¬ 
pernatural realm and which can be known only 
through faith and revelation. Such themes 
belong to Theology: it is concerned first of all 
with God, and secondarily with such matters 
as the Trinity, the incarnation, sacraments, 
original sin, purgatory, resurrection of the 
body, judgment, eternal joy and punishment. 
These are subjects which can never be ade- 
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quately dealt with by reason alone, but must be 
accepted by man through the action of his 
will.*” Not that philosophy and theology are 
opposed to each other or in any discord: on the 
contrary they are at one, but the former cati' 
not mount to the realm that belongs to the lat¬ 
ter; yet reason can support theology, provided 
that hist, moved by an impulse from God and 
from the evidences found in the external world, 
the reasoner recognizes and believes in the di¬ 
vine revelation. For example, human reason 
can prove the existence of God. In fact 
Thomas offers ffve proofs of His existence, the 
Aristotelian origin of most of which h evident 
at a glance.*®* Yet although human reason can 
by itself prove that God exists and that he is 
one, and can establish other facts of the same 
class concerning Him, we still must recognize 
that all such proofs are based on sensible ex¬ 
perience of the eternal corporeal world. But 
sensible experience can tell us nothing of God’s 
essential nature: that nature we can know only 
from revelation, which tells us that God is 
simple Unity, pure Being in Himself, tran¬ 
scendent, perfect, and inhnite; He is his own 
essence, and in Him Essence, Intelligence, Will, 
and Truth are one; He is bis own eternal life 
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and enjoys perfect h^piness. He is not, how¬ 
ever, ie universaJ abstraction of the Neo- 
platonists, but is an uncreated Person, uniting 
in himself the perfection of all Being. God 
created the cosmos from nothing, and He se¬ 
cures its conservation by continuous creation. 
At this point Thomas departs from Aristotle, 
who held that the cosmos was eternal; but the 
doctrine of creation in time is for Thomas 
wholly an article of faith; it is not capable of 
logical proofIn Thomas’s view, although 
all bdngs owe thwr existence to God, they are 
not lost in Him, for each is an individual. In 
fact the great scholastic bolds with Aristotle 
that every being which easts or which can 
exist, other than the abstractions of the mind, 
is distinct from every other being, that is, each 
being is a substance: be follows his teacher 
so faithfully that he emphatically declares 
more th an once that the individual is the 
only thing that exists at all (nihil est praeter 
individuum). Therefore he Is at this point a 
pluralist. 

The individual consists of matter and form: 
prime matter is an incomplete element of 
reality; it is a passive potentiality, distinct 
from form; but it cannot exist apart from form, 
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for the undetermined cannot be. Form is that 
which gives being, substantiality, to a body. 
The principle of individualization Is matter, 
which, limited and defined spatially (materia 
signaia), receives its appropriate form.*®* 

Tlie soul is man's form. It is not complex, 
but simple, single, not tripartite as Plato bad 
held. It is the first principle of man's life and 
activity, at once the efficient, formal, and final 
cause of bis being. It possesses the three func¬ 
tions described by Aristotle, namely the vege¬ 
tative, appetitive, and intellectual or rational. 
The first two are earlier in time and form the 
embryo, while the rational function, the Aris¬ 
totelian vovs, is a direct creation which com¬ 
bines the two others with itself so that they 
lose their independence and are made subject, 
so to speak, to the rational. As the soul is the 
first principle of man, it must be incorporeal, 
for bodies, being material, do not have life and 
activiQr in themselves. The soul then is the 
first actuality (the Aristotelian entelechy) of 
the body. 

Again the soul’s immaterially Is shown by 
the fact that the range of its activities is not 
physically limited, as it would be if it were 
corporeal. A corporeal nature would impose 
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physical limitations and hamper the mind. 
The mind, however, is subjea to no such re¬ 
straints; it has activities in which the body 
has no share: it can reflect upon itself and its 
own activities, and can know the essences of 
things. It is true, of course, that the rational 
soul uses the body in such a way that it displays 
those characteristics which led Aristotle to 
postulate three souls; but the vegetative and 
the appetitive functions require the body for 
their action, whereas the reason, the active in¬ 
tellect, is independent of the body. Moreover, 
this active intellect is a substance in itself, 
since its action does not require the body. The 
possession of this intellect sets man apart from 
all the lower forms of life, which have vegeta¬ 
tive and, if endowed with sensory activities, 
appetitive functions as well. Man alone can 
thmV and reflect on bis own thoughts; and this 
activity requires no bodily organs. The human 
soul then must be immortal, for it is an imma¬ 
terial substance, a subsistent form in itself; 
and a form cannot be separated from itself. 
Finally we shoxild observe that Thonias ad¬ 
duces the ancient and persistent psychological 
argument that man’s natural longing for im¬ 
mortality cannot be in vain. 
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Yet Thomas refuses to agree with Plato that 
the souls of men have existed eternally. They 
are rather for him individual creations of God, 
the intellectual function, as has been said 
above, being created at the end of human 
generation. Although Thomas maintained that 
the soul can exist apart from the body, he was 
insistent that both body and soul are necessary 
to make the complete man. 

All men naturally seek happiness as their 
final end; but complete happiness can be 
nothing less than the vision of the Divine Es¬ 
sence, of God. Through that vision man be¬ 
comes a participant in eternal Hfe; in it all his 
desires are fulfilled; and It remains bis forever. 
By his effort to attain this end man is distin- 
guLsbed from all other creatures. The effort 
calls for the exercise of man’s noblest part, the 
intellect, directing the will; for to obtain this 
blessed state man must act morally, seeking 
always the Good, which attracts the will; but 
man’s will is ever free to choose the better or 
the baser course; his reason offers to the will 
the proper motives for action and fit objects at 
which it should aim, thereby securing for man 
freedom. Moreover above man is God, who 
by His laws directs and sanctions man’s acts, 
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and by His grace lifts bim upward, inclines 
him to the right, and secures for him forgive¬ 
ness of sins>®* 

In Thomas’s system the incarnation of 
Christ has an imporunt place; indeed he enu¬ 
merates no less than seven ways in which the 
incarnation aids man in bis efforts to obtain 
complete and final happiness. First of all the 
incarnation brings man hope, since God, by 
uniting a human nature with himself once for 
all showed clearly that man, under the direc¬ 
tion of his reason operating on his will, may be 
united with God and may see lEm directly; 
again the incarnation teaches men to reject all 
lower aims and to seek the knowledge of God 
above all other things; and thirdly, through the 
incarnation God gives men direct and full as¬ 
surance that their faith is true and to be 
trusted; fourthly, God thereby shows his love 
for man; fifthly, the incarnation provides an 
example of the truth that happiness is Che re¬ 
ward of virtue; sixth, it secures for men remis¬ 
sion of their sins and gives them assurance 
that such remissioD had been made; finally it 
furnishes satisfaction. And further by Christ’s 
death all men who eagerly strive to be united 
with him are assured of salvation. The sacra- 
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ments are the means (rmedic) by which the 
benefits of His death are secured.^®* 

The fate of man^s immortal soul after death 
is fully determined by his life on earth: the 
soul of the good man has gained an unchange¬ 
able will to seek the good, as that of the evil 
man is set toward evil. Each individual soul 
is judged at once on separation from its ter¬ 
restrial body. Those that are so defiled by 
sins that they cannot be cleansed and fitted for 
final happiness begin ther endless punishment 
at once; the righteous few who are free from 
sin enter directly on their reward in Paradise; 
but the great majority are afflicted with sins 
from which they must be purified before they 
can be raised to the bliss that is to be finally 
theirs. These souls remain in purgatory until 
their sins have been burned away with fire, for 
God has power to make the incorporeal suffer 
from corporeal flames. 

For the second and final judgment all will 
rise and present themselves before the great 
Judge. Each soul will now receive back its 
body, for both body and soul are necessary for 
the complete man; but the body, although 
composed of flesh and bones, will then be eter¬ 
nally incorruptible. The bodies of the right- 
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ecus will be subject to their souls which will 
wholly rule their bodies’ feelings and actions; 
these bodies will not know weakness or defect; 
they wDi be free from every evil, and with 
their souls will share in the celestial glories. 
The blessed will dwell forever with Christ 
above the heavens; they alone will perceive 
His divine nature, and in that vision they will 
find their complete Joy. 

The incorruptible bodies of the damned 
likewise will be wholly servants of their souls, 
which, having turned away from God toward 
carnal things, will make their bodies heavy, 
opaque, subject to sensory impressions and 
therefore enable of physical suffering. In the 
depths these carnal bodies, being incorruptible, 
will forever suffer everburning fire, according 
to their deserts; indeed not the carnal bodies 
alone, but the evil souls likewise must endure 
their distress, even as they now suffer corporeal 
fire in purgatory- Moreover, although Christ 
will appear to the evil as well as to the good at 
the final judgment, the wicked will not have 
power to discern his divine nature: they shall 
forever be deprived of the Beatific Vision. 
After the final judgment there shall be no more 
generation or death; the movements of the 
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heaven shall cease; and both earth and heaven 
shall be cleansed with fire that the new heaven 
and the new earth of the ^Mcaiypse may be 
established.'** 

Thomas Aquinas thus built up a unified 
logical system, cogent in its form and content; 
by his extraordinary critical power he was able 
Co distinguish clearly between the essential and 
relevant and the non-essential and irrelevant; 
he left aside all that was useless or illogical, 
simplifying his arguments and thus giving 
strength to bis conclusions. As we have al¬ 
ready smd, he established Arlstotelianism as 
the chief foundation of Christian philosophy; 
but in his eschatological doctrine he returned 
to Neoplatonic mysticism and speculation. 
Elsewhere also he was often far from rejecting 
the views of later Platonism, but preferred to 
modify or reconcile them into his system; be 
treated In the same way Arabic and Jewish 
thought. 

But his system was not by any means ac¬ 
cepted by all, nor was Platonism driven from 
the field. Three years alter his death certain 
of his doctrines were condemned by the bishop 
of Paris and the authorities of Oxford took 
similar action at almost the same time. The 
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chief ciitidsm of Tbomism came from the rival 
order of the Franciscans, of whom the most 
famous was Buds Scotus (t 130S), while the 
Domicicaus ardently defended their brother. 
But since their controversies for the most part 
dealt with other* questions than those touching 
the nature and the immortality of the soul, we 
need not review them now. It is sufficient 
to note that proof of the great influence of 
Thomases work soon after his death is given 
by Dante's use of his philosophy and theology 
in his Divina Commedia, and by the place ac* 
corded the great Dominican in Christian art.*” 
In the Western Church Thomism has been 
continuously potent to the present day; and 
its preeminent place in the Roman communion 
was Anally recognized when Pope Leo XIll in 
i$79 ordained that the Summa Tkeologias 
should be the basis of theological study. 
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X. CHRISTIAN MYSTICS. THE 
MODERN PERIOD 


T he mystic element in rciigioD is 
Urge: the religious emotions are not 
content with logic alone. In Plato’s 
tnought and in the systems that his followers 
elaborated after him there are mystic strains 
that satisfy where closeknit reasoning fails. 
Therefore Platonism in one form or another 
has answered to the need of Christian mystics 
and has been strong in every age of Christian 
mysticism. 

Such an era began in the twelfth century. 
It was inaugurated fay Bernard of Clairvaux 
who revived the Augustinlan doctrine of con¬ 
templation, For him humflity and that love 
of God which springs therefrom are the means 
by which man may obtain knowledge of the 
truth: the two steps — first, thought, and 
second, contemplation culminating in ecstasy, 
lead the devout to his supreme goal where his 
soul is united with God and loses itself in Him, 
and in that union finds its complete joy.**® 
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Bonaventura (t 1274) also deserves mention 
for the strong mystic elements in bis teachings; 
and we have just seen bow Thomas Aquinas 
himself becomes essentially a Neoplatonist 
when he describes the final reward of the 
blessed. 

In Germany a great mystic movement was 
inaugurated by Eckbart at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century; thence it spread to 
Switzerland and to the Netherlands. One of 
its products, the so-called “ German Theology,” 
was to iniluence Luther deeply, while another, 
the “ Imitation of Christ ” by Thomas i 
Eempis, Is known to Christians everywhere. 
Again a wave of mysticism arose in connection 
with the Catholic revival of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, starting in Spain and spreading to Geneva 
and thence to France. In aU these movements 
the aim was to attain in virtually Neoplatonic 
fashion an inner revelation through ecstasy 
and to secure a union of the human soul with 
God. 

Moreover in northern Europe toward the 
end of the fifteenth century a marked tendency 
to return to the Neoplatonic ideas of Augustine 
had become manifest. This movement, start¬ 
ing at Paris, soon reached the newly founded 
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German universities. It was part of that 
humanistic revival which was now spreading 
from Italy to the North, and which was one of 
the precursors of the Protestaiit Reformation, 
The fifteenth century in Italy saw also the de¬ 
velopment of a secular culture in which Plato¬ 
nism and Neoplatonism played an important 
part; its devotees, however, were more con¬ 
cerned with this life than with thoughts of any 
future existence. Yet in this same period a 
vigorous defence of Aristotelianism against the 
Platonists arose, made by the antischolastics, 
both among the rel^ous and non-religious alike, 
some following the commentaries of Avercoes, 
others preferring the interpretations of Alex¬ 
ander of Aphrodisias. The Averroists, while 
affirming the unity and the eternity of the 
human intellect, denied the immortality of the 
individual soul; the Alexandrists insisted that 
the human soul perished with the body The 
scholastics also still clung to Aristotle, but by 
their failure to adjust their teachings to the 
rapidly expanding thought of their time they 
ultimately confirmed their own decline. 

The leaders of the Protestant Reformation 
exhibited a variety of philosophic tendencies 
in their dogmatic systems. Martin Luther, 
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although he was no philosopher, had been early 
influenced by Augustine’s mysticism, which 
appealed to him profoundly; but the center of 
Luther's doctrine was justiflcation by faith 
rather than philosophic dogtna. Vet his hos¬ 
tility to scholasticism made him an opponent 
of Aristotelianism in particular. Zwingli, in 
Switzerland, was led by his humanistic in¬ 
terests to employ Neoplatonic and Stoic prin¬ 
ciples in the formation of bis theology; while 
MelanchthoQ brought Aristotelianism into the 
permanent service of Protestantism in that he, 
like the great scholastics, en^loyed the peri¬ 
patetic system as a supplement to faith, main¬ 
taining that both faith and reason Uugbt the 
same truths In diflerect degrees. 

By the seventeenth century the modem pe¬ 
riod of European phQosophy had begun: the 
enlarged outlook and the freedom of the mind 
produced by attempts to realize again the life 
of the andeot Romans and Greeks, by scientific 
discoveries and geographical explorations, and 
by the many other influences operating in that 
movement which we call the Renaissance, re¬ 
quired a new philosophy to explain the en¬ 
larged cosmos and to define man’s present and 
future relation to it. Into the philosophic sys- 
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terns of the last three centuries we may not 
now penetrate or review in any detail even the 
views that have been advanced concerning the 
nature of the soul and its probable immortality, 
for these subjects are too vast and complex 
for any brief treatment, We can only indicate 
some tendencies in modern thought and suggest 
the relations of some more recent views to 
those of antiquity. 

The position of the Christian Church has 
naturally been conditioned largely by regard 
for the Old and New Testaments and by the 
traditional dogmas long accepted by the ma¬ 
jority of both Roman and Protestant Com¬ 
munions. In the Roman Church Thomism, 
with its philosophic bases of Arlstotelianism 
and Neoplatonism, has been on the whole pre¬ 
dominant during this latest period, and since 
1879 has been officially recognized as the 
foundation of theology. This fact is far from 
meaning that Roman Catholic thinkers have 
been unconscious of the philosophic move¬ 
ments of the past three centuries or uninllu- 
enced by them. As regards our special sub¬ 
ject, however, modern Catholic scholars have 
had little difficulty in maintaining the essential 
principles of the Thomistic psychology and 
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eschatology in satisfactory accord with the re¬ 
sults of modern investigations and theories, or 
in the face of them. Since the Protestant 
branches have no such official theology every¬ 
where established, greater variety of belief is 
found among its representatives, who often 
display more plainly the influence of modern 
philosophic speculation. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the ancient 
OrphiC'Pythagorean belief in palingenesis, that 
series of lives and deaths by which man is to 
be cleansed from his inherent sin, has found 
as little favor with Western thinkers in modern 
as in mediaeval times; but it is noteworthy 
that the so-called Christian doctrine of “ orig¬ 
inal sin'’ that had so much essential kinship 
with the Greek concept is receiving less and 
less attention in our time, or Is being quite dis¬ 
regarded in favor of modern views as to the 
source and nature of wrong action. The Pla¬ 
tonic concept that the human soul is uncreated 
in time but has an eternal existence, early came 
into conflict with the Christian view that the 
soul of Adam was a direct creation by God; 
and that the souls of Adam’s descendants were 
either inherited from him like their bodies or 
were individual creations at the time of con- 
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ception, which were the two common mediaeval 
views, In modern times secular thinkers at 
least have for the most part discarded all these 
doctrines in the senses in which they were 
originally held; but philosophers who like 
McTaggart hold that the “ self is “ a funda¬ 
mental differentiation of the Absolute ” should 
bgically maintain that the “ self,” the “ soul,” 
is eternal. This, however, does not necessarily 
mean that the self has eternal self-conscious¬ 
ness or that it can at any given time look for¬ 
ward to a conscious immortality. Finally there 
is a modern view of the human soul as a sepa¬ 
rate development or creation which is closely 
connected with the doctrine of “ conditional 
immortality” of which we must take note be¬ 
low. Aristotle bad said that man only lives 
when he uses his reason; if he does not use 
his reason he is dead. Beginning with Henry 
Dodwell, whose treatise entitled An Epistolary 
DUcourse proving from the Scriptures and the 
first Fathers that the Soul is a PrincApte natu¬ 
rally mortal, etc,, was the first modern treat¬ 
ment of the subject (ryod), some, shifting the 
emphasis from reason, have held that the 
“ soul ” is naturally mortal, but may be made 
capable of immortality through sacrament or 
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Other meaRs of grace; or, as later and non* 
theological thinkers prefer to put the matter, 
the soul ” or “ self is a development within 
each man, a unity made by persistent moral 
purpose and upright action, the aims of which 
eJtlend beyond the grave. Such selves, aeated 
by purposeful effort, alone possess life, and are 
worthy of immortality. Naturally the strict 
followers of tradition will have none of such 
doctrine. 

When we consider modem attempts to de- 
scribe the soul itself we observe that the defini¬ 
tion of the soul as a simple substance and 
therefore immortal, which the scholastics de¬ 
veloped chiefly from Aristotelianism, is today 
abandoned or greatly modified by many think¬ 
ers not connected with the Roman Communion. 
Within that body the term is maintained for 
whatever exists per se, and therefore it is em¬ 
ployed to describe the soul or mind, which is 
defined “ as the subject of our mental life, the 
ultimate principle by which we feel, think, and 
Yet modern secular philosophers 
have not wholly abandoned the notion of 
substantiality. In the seventeenth century 
Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, and Locke em¬ 
ployed it, and so recent a writer as McTaggart 
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uses tLe terms “subsUace’^ and “attribute"’ 
in a manner that seems very like the traditional 
one. But in general in modern times we find 
in discussions relating to the nature and im¬ 
mortality of the soul a tendency to employ 
rather such terms as '' personality,"’ “ self,"’ 
and “ personal identity.” The content of these 
terms is variously described; but they are in¬ 
tended by most writers to designate the con¬ 
scious self-identity that belongs to the indi¬ 
vidual. Yet this only pushes the difficulty one 
stage further on, for as Royce, agreeing essen¬ 
tially with Aristotle, points out, it is past man’s 
power to define adequately what an individual 
really is: we may say that he is unique, that 
he is consciously purposeful, that his purpose 
has a meaning, that he belongs “ not to this 
world of our merely human sense and thought,” 
and that be is truly individual in relation “ to 
other individuals and to the all inclusive 
Individual, God himself,” Beyond this the 
idealist can hardly go.**® 

In this description, as in the expressions of 
most philosophers who regard the purposeful 
soul as something spiritual with the capacity 
of an endless life before it, we find much that 
is parallel to ancient views. With Plato, Aris- 
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totle, and the Stoics the human reason and will 
are made prime elements of the individual per¬ 
sonality, expressive of that personality, and 
contributing to its growth and perfection — 
that is, the concept of the self," the “ soul," 
is dynamic not static. Again both ancient and 
modern thinkers agree in regarding the ques¬ 
tion of personahty and its survival as one of 
value, and in holding that Goodness, Truth, 
and Beauty are realities because they have 
Bieaning in roan’s experience. Virtue is knowl¬ 
edge, taught Socrates, since by knowledge man 
has understanding of the unchanging principles 
on which progress toward perfection depends- 
Apprehension of these principles through rea¬ 
son and action in accord with them under the 
promptings of the will bring growth In wisdom 
and virtue alike. Hence Plato never separates 
bU metaphysics and ethics, but binds them in¬ 
extricably tt^ether. His world Is teleological, 
as is that of Aristotle whose emphasis on final 
causes leaves no doubt of his position here. In 
modem discussions questions of value have oc¬ 
cupied much attention and in idealistic circles 
esp>edally have had much to do with religion. 
As has just been stated, Goodness, Truth, and 
Beauty are held to derive their meaning from 
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conscious bum&n e:cperience: this eirp^rience 
is the measure of their value and thus provides 
the warrant of their reality; for as Plato held, 
the very essence of really con^sts in value. 
Those who take this view today, however, deny 
against Plato that the Good, the Beautiful, and 
the True have a real existence apart from the 
conscious person, the individual; but they are 
at one with him in holding that they are real!* 
ties in the experience of man and of God: in 
Him they are eternally and perfectly realised, 
as they are temporarily and par^lly in man. 

The strongest argument for immortally ten 
day among those who do not put their chief 
trust in revelation is ethical and teleological. 
Those who use this argument do not claim for 
it the certainty that is secured in physical 
science, whose relative exactitude depends on 
physical measurements; but they justly point 
out that if such conclusive evidence be de* 
manded everywhere, we must remain in deepest 
Ignorance on most matters, and these often of 
the greatest importance to us, for physical 
measurement can be applied only to those facts 
that can be apprehended by the senses. The 
argument then must turn on constant human 
experience. On that basis it is malnt^ned that 
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the upright man’s purposefuJness which leads 
him to try to realize more perfectly in his own 
experience that which seems good, and his 
capacity to secure the good in ever greater 
realization are reasons for believing that an 
endless existence is before him; for it seems 
clear that man has in himself a capacity for 
growth th at never is, and cannot be, exhausted 
in this life, and that in fact the perfection at 
which he aims is DOt to be secured in finite time. 
Therefore unless man’s noblest aspirations, 
hopes, and efforts are to be mocked, unless in¬ 
deed human eastence is devoid of worth and 
meaning, man’s spiritual life must continue 
without temporal limit beyond the grave. 

Those who thus argue do not feel their posi¬ 
tion weakened by the fact that many men are 
not ambitious to realize their higher potentiali¬ 
ties or that considerable numbers now seem 
unable to make the propter effort. The problem 
of the future state of such or of the obstinately 
wicked is not so promptly solved today as in 
the past. Some ace in essential agreement with 
Origen in holding that in the mercy of God 
and through his love all will sometime be 
turned from their sins and ultimately find joy 
according to their capacity; others follow the 
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traditional belief that the wicked in this world 
are doomed to endless punishment in the next 
although few thinking men can still picture the 
torments of the damned in the materialistic 
fashion in which the ancient Orphics and most 
teachers of the Christian Church down to our 
own times have painted them,*** Apart from 
other considerations the concept of moral 
growth as a process of endless possibilities, and 
the loss of confidence in the efficacy of vin¬ 
dictive punishment or the justice of it, have 
had a profound influence on the speculations 
of even those who are most inclined to follow 
tradition. Therefore the majority of unbiased 
thinkers today are as disinclined to attempt the 
detailed portrayal of the fate of the morally un¬ 
ambitious or the wicked, as they are to describe 
the future happiness of the righteous. Yet 
many suggest another possibility: namely, that 
the wicked, having turned away from growth 
in virtue, which is held to be the essence of 
spiritual life, are doomed to death,*** 

The corollary of this view is the belief in 
“conditional immortality”; that is, that only 
those souls will live forever who by their ca- 
pad^ and will to grow toward perfection are 
fitted to survive. Stated thus the doctrine at 
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first glance looks like a product of tlie past 
seventy years; yet it has an ancient, though 
often disregarded, lineage. Although Plato 
regarded the soul as naturally immortal, he did 
not commit himself to eschatological details, 
but like a poet resorted to myths to hint at 
truth- Nevertheless he recognized that men's 
escape from sin and their advance in virtue 
vary greaUy; he held that only the true phi¬ 
losopher after three incarnations may esca^ 
from the weary round of death and liie; in 
fact, he taught that only the soul that always 
loves Wisdom and seeks the Good can hope 
for eternal bliss. In other words, Plato’s con¬ 
cept, like that of the modern was dynamic, and 
growth toward perfection was for him the sure 
warrant of immortality. Although he is not 
cleat as to the ultimate fate of the obstinate 
sinner, logically he should have argued that 
the souls of the persistently wicked perish be¬ 
cause of their sin. Such was the view ex¬ 
pressed by Kiilo; and the same doctrine is 
found in the First EpktU of Clement, the 
ZHdache, and in the writings of the Gnostic 
Valentinus, as well as in the works of a number 
of the early fathers of the Church. Moreover 
it has always been possible for the Christian 
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to ^peal to Holy Writ, since Ezekiel had de¬ 
clared that the soul that sinneth, it shall die,” 
and the author of the Epistk to the Romans 
had written that “ the wages of sin is death.” 

There have been more recent theologians 
and philosophers who have held kindred views. 
In the sixteenth century Sccinianism claimed 
that man is not naturally Immortal; in the 
seventeenth Hobbes and Spinoza, in his early 
period, were inclined toward conditional im¬ 
mortality; so Locke and certain other English 
thinkers in the eighteenth; and during the last 
century and a half the number of significant 
thinkers on both sides of the Atlantic who by 
various paths have reached the conditional 
point of view is large. They maintain that the 
immortal life is the guerdon of him alone who 
by faith and righteous effort joins himself to 
God>^* 

There are two other doctrines which may be 
mentioned, although neither postulates the in¬ 
finite eristence of the conscious personality. 
One is that which is frequently called “ corpo¬ 
rate immortality ” by which is meant that the 
infiuence of the individual on his fellows and 
his successors is permanent, that his aspira¬ 
tions, hopes, and deeds live in their effects on 
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the race. It is hardly necessary to point out 
that while this doctrine may supply the mdi- 
vidual with a powerful ethical motive* witness 
the Stoics and all th^r descendants, it has 
nothing to do with immortality of the conscious 
individual. The second also is akin to the 
views of the ancient Stoics and to pantheistic 
doctrines in general, for it holds that the human 
soul is a part of the Divine, or as Epictetus 
put it, *^a splinter of God.” Incorporate, it 
lives its life on earth, and at the dissolution oi 
the body is reabsorbed in God, losing its sense 
of separateness, of individuality, but finding 
its satisfaction in reunion with the Divine. We 
have earlier noted that Greek thought laid 
comparatively little stress on the survival of the 
individual: Plato leaves the question unan¬ 
swered, and the Neoplatonists are no more 
explicit; yet the conditions under which their 
Vision of God might be granted require the loss 
of the conscious self, and imply that in the 
final bliss of the faithful the individual is to be 
absorbed in the whole. The same is true in 
greater or less degree of all Christian concepts 
of the Beatific Vision. Yet over against this 
fact we must remember that most modern 
thinkers regard the unity of the world not as a 
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mere sum total of iudlviduals but as a whole 
in which individual through bis relations 
to all other individuals is Ineztricably bound 
to them; and yet he is not lost in the whole. 
This means that not only the Absolute includes 
all individuals, but also that the individuals 
may be self-conscious Persons; and if so, that 
such Persons may consciously survive through 
indefinite time, that the process of perfection 
may continue. Such and kindred views go 
beyond ancient and mediaeval thought in that 
they lay emphasis on the unbroken process of 
growth by which personality is developed.'" 

This survey, brief and fraimentary as it is, 
will suggest, we trust, bow the stream of 
thought that today bears men's hopes, doubts, 
and firm beliefs concerning immortality, has 
its springs in ancient thinking. When we rea¬ 
son on this high theme, we are truly debtors 
both to the Greeks and to the Barbarians; both 
to the wise and to the unwise- Plato, Aristotle, 
Plotinus, Paul, Jesus, and many others un¬ 
named and often now unknown, have made the 
succeeding generations their heirs. 
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NOTES 


Thftt both uodftQce and worship oi Use dead were 
praoieed in the Aegean area during Uie second miUeoluBi 
8£, seems probable. The evidence from Crete sboadog a 
care and reverence for the departed Is abundant, but the 
proofs of actual woisbip are few: tbe chief Cretan monu¬ 
ments that may possibly show such worship are a painted 
sarcophagus from Hagia Triads, dstiog from late Uinoao 
Il/ni, and a pafnted lamax from EpiseopL Cf. M. P. 
Nilsson, i^moon^ycenaeoa JteUciffn, Lund, 1927, pp. 

3$ii where a rsunii of tbe various inlerpretations pro* 
posed may be found with references to sll tbe significant 
Lleratute. bTilsson hlaseli sees on the sarcopbasus from 
Hagia Triada evldeoce for the deification of the dead and 
for tbe worship of tbe new god with forms of the divine 
cult. 

On tbe Creek mamland tbe proofs are more abundant, 
Ornaments, weapons, and olha objects were buned with 
the dead in the shaft-gravm at Mycenae; burst oBeringa 
also were there; and tbe graves were so arranged 

libations might be poured dowo to tbe dead. There 
is also evidence that slaves were sacrificed to serve their 
noble masters (C. Tsouatas and J. 1 . Manatt, Th 4 My- 
eenuan Age, Boston, 1S9;, pp. £ 7 fl., 313; R. Dusaaud, 
Lu dviHsalioni prikiUimqitufi Paris, zpr 4 , pp. 
Apparently oSerings were made there as late as th« sixth 
century 8.C. (fG,, TV. 495); and before a beehive tomb at 
Menidi in AtUca tbe tendance of the dead was eontinued 
down to the fifth century (A. Furtwingler and G. Ldscheke, 
Uyturdsche Vaen, BerUo, pL XI; F. Welters, in 

JaM. d. S. D. A. Iiut., XIV, iSgOi PP* Cf. Axel 

W. Person, ** Ein mylceoischa Eenotapfa in Dendr 4 ,” in 
AfcS. /, jJafigiwurus., XXVII, 1939, pp. 385 - 394 * lo 
many other places on the Greek mainland similar evidence 
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bu been discovered (P. Stengel, OfjerbriMhi, L«pas, 
1910, 19. 2360.; GrUc^i- KvU*uiiitrtiim$r^ UQocheo, 
tgso, pp, !44B., with refereiKes Uure ^ven). 

2 . OdvX1.4»0. 

3. XXni. :62-2«3; 

4. Od^ 9iff« Tbe cecouph buih for ooe who 
di^ ftbroftd ney tlso be mentloBed. Cf. R> K. Rack, 
''Homer 4Ad the Cult of Heros,” in Trow, Am. Phil. 
Assn., LX. pp. 5T-74 (1929). 

5. Cf. P. Stengel, Dit CnnAischen Kiiius^terl^a,* 
UuaebeD, 1990, pp. 145 R., and the references there given. 

i. Orfih frg. aat, Rem; cf. Plndir, Ofy ^ 

7. Orph. frg. 2»4b, Kern. 

i. Emped. frg. 223, Diels. 

9 Ovyh. frg. S9e, Sera. 

le. Arietophens, Progs, 454 0.7 Aodocides. D« UySn 3>> 

sr. According to Ckero, Tvsc. Disp., 1.16. 36, Pberecy- 
des of Sytos, who wrote in tbe middle of tbe siAh century 
e,c, was tbe first to express in writing a belief that men's 
■ftiik are immortal: Itaque credo equidem etleA alioe tot 
eeeculia, sed, quod Utteris exstet, Pberecydes Syrius primum 
dixit animos ease bombum sen^teraos. Cicero’s comment, 
however, is mncb to the point: antiquus sane; fuit enim 
meo regnajite gentili. Hanc opiniooem discipulus eim 
Pythagoras maxime confinaavrt; eqs. 

IS. Phatda, 64^0, espedany d 4 a: ■cajurrisvei yifi Svot 
Arr6;ta>oi pOiinplct redt dXhete 

fri Mif dXXe o 6 r»i brtii?M 9 W 4 r< *al 

d irotov ^i^reu Ip lisj rgoPvtuMat /dip Ip 

vnprl $L4 9 Wfo, gct^ret St 99 e9r«9 

9 riXst rocuPvitewri rt Koi 9*iT99<te**. 

23. Phatdo, 7co-7sd. 

24. In tbe idew, Si 0., Socrates by his inquines leads a 
slave to recognise that tbe square of tbe hypotenuse of 
an equilateral rigbP^ngle triangle is double tbe square of 
eitber of the sides— a truth whkh tbe slave must '* recall," 
since no one has ever taught him it. 

This doctrine of remimsceace is probably Pythagorean 
b its origb. It was apparently familiar to Cebes but 
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net te Simreiu, uolcsa indeed PUto represented the 
letter as i^oraot tor drasiatic purposes. Cf. A. E. 
Taylor, Floto, The Han and his Work, London, 1996, 
p, 186. n. t. 

1 $. Phaedo, 

16. Cl. Rap., 6 o 8 C-d 09 ; 692 B-D; LotM, 904-905B 

17. Pkatdfus, 8450-946A; Lam, 893B-896D. 

28. Yet the Ne^^tonists regarded absorption Irrto the 
Divine as the bigbcat reward Ot the bumao soul. 

19. PhaadQ, 63 ff.; d6BO.; 82 ff.; Crsty^uT, 399 f i 
624 fl.; Pftaadrus, 948B &, 
to. Sep., 3631 6taL; TfnaeUlns, 176-177A. 

Ji. D< anima, 4:54, 93 S. 4 yip Spetrw^ ^1^ sat row 
ftXAou iWiWTire atvepls tor. ^vxSt, •ad' 

iraecy. Cf. area, 29 S.; 4 S 9 ^ > 0 ^'! 

430 i, 89 ff. 

98 . I >9 anlma, ar^b, raff.; 499a, saff. Cf. De gee. 
0m«., 736b> 87:X«t««rs« rdr velV Mpedv trai^at *ol 

Mot! iibbv>. 

tj. Cf. D« anima, 430a, ta i. with Simplicius’s com* 
mcntary thereto, and Tbenslst., 99, ni> (Heinzc) i Heia, 
iQjii, JO ff. _ _ 

94. Diog. Uert„ vn. i34*5VP., H. 390 ', Seneca, 
Spirt., 65.8 n. 303 « 

8j. Epirt., DUs., L 14 ' 61 ri, 8. n. 
t6. Epicur., frg. 3jrU9.; Diog. Ucrt., X. 6}ff.; Lu¬ 
cretius, III. 418 ff. 

8?, Plut, Dt stra nu«- v«d., 2^:85 Philo, Dt post. 
Coin., 43; Da somn., 1 .149. 

98. Plot, Snn., IV. a, I. p. 363: # «’8poO ntfiurri re >ai 
*iew, V 814 VvxAr <Paiup, <*x ^ 

;iis, ;iip«r 4 XXo, ri I'iWo 4 ^X 4 pfe, Sr. b» 

rpO ^ Itfrtv, iuifiiOTOs 81, »r. sal b ir.p*' 

aMb AXq. The apparent contradiction here is probably 
due to Plato's JV«o«tf ( 35 A), where between the divisible 
and indivisible a third category is placed in which tbe two 
former are combined. Both thinkers were wrestling with 
the difficulty of admitting unity and muldplidty without 
difference In essetue. 
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Plot., £*»., V- t et p^tm; cf. Por^.i VUa Floi., 
iS.; ad Man. 3s; da AbsL, I. 31. 

30. Plot., £w», V. 9. X; 1 . i. 

3Z. Plot., Snn., VI. 9. 3-11; Porpb., Vila Ptet, 13. 

3a. Plot,, fiwi., rV. 7 j VL 4. z6} ct. III. a. 4; 
IV. 8 . 4. 

33. ifttrf, I 6 . 6 ; HI. 4. 6 ; rV. 3. 34, 

34. Cf. Gccro, de ieg.. H. 36. 

35. See tbe whole series of ijischptioas, VI, 497^ 

304. Tbe worship of Isb h«d spresd to soutbeia Italy as 
early as the secead century B.C.: by tbe middle of the neat 
ccBtury it was popular at Roaie and in many parts ol tbe 
wotero provinces, and tbe cult had a strong bold durins 
the first three centuries of our era over wide areas. But the 
mysteries of Mithras were the most popular during tbe first 
twa aod a half CbristUn centuries. After about An. sso 
the evidence for the rites of all these Orieotal cults, and 
of all pagan cults In general, outside the dty of Rome, 
beconws iocreaalngly rare. Cf. F. Curaont, OrianMf Re* 
iipoiu in Raman Fagenism, Chicago, 19x1; J. F. Toulaia, 
L 4 S evlUt patfu dons rmpire romeht, Paris, 190^:7, 11 : 
C. H, Moore, “Tbe Pagan Reaction in the Late Fourth 
Century," in TraitgocHan: of Am. PhU. Ass^n, L, xss ff. 

(1919)• 

3 d. /oft,XIV. 7 *x 8 . 

37. Xrv. X 4 . Cl. XX. 7. 

3 «, 2 d.. XIX. ss- 37 . 

39. Is., xxiv-xxvn. 

40. VII-XII; Wisdom of Solomon, II-lII: cf. 
Bedasiosikus. 

41. On the whole subject of tbe Jewish concepts of tbe 
hereafter, see G. f. Moore, Juifom, Cambrid^, Harv, 
Univ. Pr^ 19x7, 11 , Part VH, pp. 379^395. 

4S. Cf. JtoWv Vn. 7-8$. Apparently Paul used wiV as 
equivalent to and in VU. 18-35 ^ iiot 

0^ >«9t hut rh AXev rS maX^, (vo My)wire(, and 3 f^uee rod 
poSt used as virtually equivalent. 

43. The argument from silence In this epistle obviously 
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must Qdt be pushed too leii lor the future life 1$ uot the 
chief subject that tbe author is discusejog. 

44. Clement, 1. C4-36; cf. II Clement 20; Ignatius, ai 
Smyf. sU I^Woche 16; Barnabas Si cl« Polycarp, ed PM. 
e; Jiotis. APoi. I. 28f.; H. 9’. Athesagoras, De rawrec* 
thnt, passim, esp. tjS. Atbenagons is obviously moved 
by the view that man's perseaality depends on the two 
factors, soul and body; and he does not share the common 
dualistie belief of the Orphics and Platonists that body and 
soul are opposed by nature. Cf. tbed. so and 05. 

45, /!*«. n, *7; rt yip ■irrS*'Air'ipxfH 

aPriy veroi^nr' rAAw *1 dryrir abriw ir«roi«^, US»i 

i Ml (Urtof »I*a« tm dvArev a6f0&. Odrc oty AdAvsro* ai/ri* 
kr«i^t 9 a‘« 5 re uf^Syiiriv, AXXA <aA(&« t»4rw Jwiair 

L-a, ti Aipt M ri iB9y9a\ai nrP^WoX^ 
Tffv 5ae0, rtulatjf ■» ♦«#»' dPawUu- «ol y4»^«4 

Hbs, (i i' oi Tperi kri rA ^oS AwAnw ir^dYMa^ iripawiwas 
rev 9wC, afrrit iavry atnoi i r^^ovAtev. Cf. Tatiaa ij. 

46. TertulUan, De anime and De rtaur. eaiw, passim. 

47, Irenaeus, CofOra Hsr., eapedally III. 16-23; V, 
prrut, id; Hippol,, Xr/uMi., X. 33-34 W. 

42, Irenaeus, V., pasAm. like TertuUiiS, Blppotytus. 
and otbem, Irenaeus rejected ^liasm and held tbu six 
thousnd yean of the world's history must elapse before 
Chiisl should return to destroy the Antichrist and reign 
with the saints. 

49. fiefut.. X. 34. 4: ylyovat yip Ms' 8»« ydp inr*#»eiw 

L^ptJtos 6r, r^a iSt&w Art lidpwvw «I(, A«a Si TopaaoXe^ 
M rapra rapix**'’ iv^ryi^rcu SsPi, Aro* AeoT»ii^, AAAm* 
rot ytn^ik- For such a view support would be found in 
the Pauline writings, especially In the Spistls to tks Ephe- 
SA«. 

$0. Syntfosism: DioUma's speech as reported by Soc* 
rates, especially aiid-sisa; Rep>, VI. 504fi> P^m. 

51. Gal,, I. ii-:a; £pS,, IH. 3-4. 

ga. Irenaeus, Centro. Hoe^,, I. 5-2. 

53, Irei4eus, C^sUra. Faer., ZI. 4S: esse autena resurree* 
tionem a mortuis agaitionem eius ouae sb els dieitur veri* 
latis. Cf. Tcrtullian, Dt corpus rtsvr,, 19: resurrecUoncm 
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quoqu9 mortuoruD ntanifeste annuAtUUn ia unagiauiaia 
^gnificatlanem dU( 0 f<^aiu, asseveriutn ipum etiam mor¬ 
tem spiritaJiUr intcUlge&dam. Noo enim bane esse in vtto, 
. , , , ducldimn carnls atque spimse> sed IgaoranUin dd, 
per quern booio mortuus deOt &oq mmus Ia errore iaouerit 
quun io sepulebre. Itsque et rmurreetlopcm ssm vindi- 
caiidam» qua quU adiU verhate redanimstus et revivifi* 
caCus deo, ignoisntiac morte dbcussa^ ve]ut de sepulebro 
veteris faomiiua eruperll. 

54, Cf, H. L. Maasal, TAa Gnoiiic ffemms » tfts First 
and Second CtMarUs, l.ondo&, 187$; S. de Faye, ^no;- 
lifua 91 Gnetikismt,^ Paris, 192s: A. Eaxnacb, JfUlory of 

1, pp. 232-46$; II, foisim- 

5$. Note tbe dgnifieant full titk of tbe Stromolas: 
tQp tari rity ^iWedla* ytwercaflv trMouyiuirur 

56. Strom., II. ra; Vll, entire. 

$7. Oq the bumut soul, see Orisea, Dt prin.. □. 8. lo, 7; 
ni. I and 4; rv, 2. $6; Clement, Pood, m. 2. 2; d. Plato, 
Jtep., IV. 436a-44ic: 7m., 69a-?3d. On the rerelation of 
tbe Lofos and tbe redcuptire death of Christ, see Orlsen, 
C. Cels., Vn. 17; ef. 1 .33; Bsh^rl. ad Mart., eatire. 

$8. Oriiea, C. Caljv HI- 5$^*; VL W; VH. 46. Cf. 
Jn 7oAv I. 20-sa. 

59. £>9 pri>s~, I. 6; II. 3. 10. ii; lU. 6. 4B.^ Sd. in 
P«i,, L s; C. Cefj., V. eaff. 

6a. De frvs^ El. 2. 02: poseibOe est ut ve1 a suinino 
booo ad iofima mala dUcandat (anima), vel ab uUimis 
miUs ad summa bona reparetur. Cf. ibid., I. 6. $. Vet 
Ori^n eapre&aly denies that the soul can fall past all rt- 
covery In future life. Jn Rom., V. ro. Also De firm, 71. is. 
4 ff. Cf. C. Ceis., V. 25; 7n Luc. Rom., XIV. 

6c. Cf. Jerome’s critidsa, .4d {Zp. CXXCV). 

62. Likewise the Mithraists. F. Cumont, Uystirts de 
MUkra, Paris, 190a, pp. 119 f., Bsg. trans., pp. 144!., CbU 
cage, 2903; id., Aftor lAJe in Roman Paidrnsn, cfaa III, 
V7, and VTl., paun». New Haven, 1932. 

63. Clamenc, Ssrom., IV. 25; VI. u; VTl. 20. 

64. Origen, C. Cels., VI. az; I>e >rin, U. 12. 
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It nuu be that Origen bowhere sets forth these 
views a$ systeinstlc docttioe, but his belief od be gathered 
from the following passages: In Num^ 30C1. i ; XXVTTT. 

In Hath. Ccmm. Serus, 39. Jerome {Ep. UCOCIV, 
Uigse) unjusUy charged that Origeo taught that Gabriel 
and the Devil would attain the aame good la the end. 

6d. The ethical arguments of Methodius, however, and 
his view of the human aoul as materiel show in part tbe 
persistent influence of Stoic doctrines. Cf. E. Buocaluti, 

Tbe Ethica and the Eschatology of hlethedius of Olys' 
pus,^ in Sarwi Theol. XIV. pp. S55S. (tps:). 

67. Cf. T. L. Shear, The Inflvtnce of fialo on Bos^, 
Baltimore, 1906; C. Gronau, De Borilio, ^rsforio /^osinn- 
tenc Nystenoque Plaionii unitolonhur, Gdttingen, 1908; 
GefichcQ, Kyniim vnd Vtrwanjtes, Heidelberg, 1909, pp. 
18 S.; Biittoer, Beitrage zur BJiik BoiUdos da Groion, 
Landibut, 191^; Pinault, Le platonisme de St. Cregove de 
f/asianse, La Roeb-sur-Von Remain, 193$; H. F. Chernlm, 
TAe Plotonism of Gregory ef Nyiso, Berkeley, Calif., 
3930. 

68. Nos. 37-31, of am. 380. 

69. Le on. ei rwr., PG, XLVI, 49 BC and 64 AB: 

Aral 3t rois pb' ri; rtxyueit i^iiovt puieX«n)*&» rOv 4«e3«i> 
h l«a>4s rit riorum hnei * 24 

rSiv r«x^unr ^a*efiaeuirur rnwr^rtoev ttvai ^jpoXeyetrat 
ri 2(4 f&f Tor T^a^nr 2t2evp4vuc 

olpoi 2«^ Irl nIU ei^Mbeu, «1 4 fe^viwren 2(2aAeXia 
rofrroit Cf- 'b. U. 'bx»XaSj *H *tfil hS&raelae ret 

22gd rev HXArOAor b rp2t Tptrreelev rei^ 

N6M9t, Athens, j888; R. Gronau, Poieidomut vnd dk 
fUdiseh-^Jirutikhe GeneHsexegest, L^rtg, 1924. 

70. Contro Eun^mhm, PG. XLV, 343Aff.; cf. In eont. 
cant., PG. XUV, 77?Dff.; de an. et rtsvr., PG. XLVI, 
:7A ff. 

7J. De on. el resur., PG. XLVI, tooC ff.; 148A. 

7S. De Aom. epif. id, PG. XLIV, 177D S. 

73. De beat. VT, PG. XLIV, xadpCff., j278Aff. 

74. Da vUti Ucysis, PC. XLIV, 37® Lj ef. H, Koch, b 
TAecl. Quoriaheh., LXXX. pp. 397 fi. <i998). 
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7$. Tbe cooU«vtr$ia ever the identity of Mec&rlus end 
coDceraiag the wriUnfft tbet paes uoder bU oane do not 
here eoncers ti$. (Cf. Cbnst'ScbaidC» GrUek, LUtfrotW" 
gaekichU,^ !I. a. t3S6), But tbe ioflueaee of tbe works 
eitributed to him k beyond quesdoo. Zt is Improbable that 
Macarius was directly aiected by Stole doctrue to tbe 
eAent by J. StoSclS, " Makarius der Aegyptcr auf 

da FadsD dor Stoa,” io ThwL QuofiaUeb^ XCII. pp. S8 B., 
S. <19:0). His views are rather based directly on tbe 
Bible, not least oi all on the Pauline writings; and (or 
the most part they accord with views current In bis time. 
He differs from bis predecessors and contemporaries chiefly 
in emphasis. 

76. PG. XXXIV, 4S7B, 4B0 A-C, 893C ff. 496C, 6a iB I., 
642011. 

7?, Ibidy XXXIV, pisC: rd cl^Mka rcvrl Uft^rot 
pO'dXoft' itkrpvf fieri, tclr&f krrvriru rqrr4X«6ro- 
roi’ oi TMxlXe4 rfe TBaaaX^cat 6ie^6«wr 

6AX’ 66taM«twT e6rofi drOroC nvefrwafot kwre^rec, kw 7 W«s 
b'^aenr vve&tMrw 6tn6«xepbirt> 'Oc6r« yig <tr r^r raX«6nw6 
ru reS Cfl^m r&mtf rfix rUuv 

dvoKodopdiU, col dXax rO IlspexX^rv ll^f4ar» 6 »i r$t AMrtu 
goeMMat dradek* imtii* xoi etiri i ^vx 4 Kira^MiMq Ili'iCwe 
At ffvyfeoAi^Tv U»'f6aan rdr« 6Xsv SXor X^ae, 
«Xe* d^rai«((, iXa* ayeXXtctfw, 4 vd»T), SXw- 
6X»* AyoMfift, aei xa*)^^6m ‘rlrvrei* crX. Ci. also tbe entire 
treatise D4 carintte. 

78. /did., XXXIV, 74 $A: ErUrp&MitfT&MrArffMidrwv 
£r sat irpoe$e(d^diTvar dl ^6r« eol «d veb' 

«Meo <al dcjr^ovrat rg M rev fOv *e4>vrt^fttff 

ul Sefefdtfpk'n ybfi o6r0v eteer eal einped asl vSXu 

4 ECp«et. 

749A: ‘Agi^aatit rAr vt/ep&f fvx^ dwd reP ran ylirro*. 
'Irdera^W M rdk eutidrar ir 4 <a[>*B rg iutfif. Cf. 58: C. 

7$. De div. aem., ^osjua. esp. 1 and XIH: P( 7 . HI, 
$8sBfi., 977 Bff.; cl. S88B. 

$0. Dt nys. theo!,, passim: PC, El, 997 Aff, Cl. St. 
John XVH, 3. 

81. Dt div. ncm., II. 4. ii; DC 9: ?G. HI, 64eDff., 
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64967., 916CD. Cf. Dt mys. tkeoL H, III: PO. Ill, 

xojSS,; Cl. Pr«lu»,«rt«. siiB and scholU tiefelo 

(Vol. I, p. 463 Diebl). 

gs. D$ <St). wmy IV- rgff.: PC. HI, 

35. Tbe tmeU «4 dt e^. hiff. And dt ud. hier. sbouM 
be CQiBulted eotii’S fcr a full uadentaodiog of these tnat* 
ten wbicb can ooly be touched o& here. 

84. De tnys. iheffl, 1 , 3: PG. UI. loeoC ff.: «* <> «C 

rirre* o(^« iavr«S o 3 r« Mpov, remXwt 

34 &7*6eTv Tet riffm yri>9t<ot rard rd KfitlrrOP 

*a1 r$ MtfSh' irwip valV De div. 

»owy rv. zy. PG. UI, where Dlooysiuj supportt 

bie argument by quoting Paul, Cal~, U. ao: St, o6k Itt 
f6 34 b' htel X^c^rir. 

85. Dt tfv. rum.. VUt. 9: PC. UI, 897 Af.; Efiit., IV: 
PC. ni, xc> 7*AS.; cf. ibid., iioSAf. 

86 . Etienne H. GOson, InirodMido* d Pitvd* de Sdnt- 
Autusiln, Paris, 1939, U one of the latest and best books on 
Augustine's doctrines. It contains, pp. 30 ^ 33 >» ^ bibb* 
egnpby of the pnatipal works relating to Augustine and 
bis philosophy down to tpa? bcluslve. 

87. Solil^ I. s. 7: Deum et anlmam %6rt eupio. b6hilne 
pIiB? Nibfl offinino. J6tdv I. *S. »?> Aiumam le ceite dids 
«t deuffi velle cognoscere? Hoe <st totum negoUum meum. 
Klhilne ampUus? KihO prenus. Ibid., tt. z'. Noverlra me, 
Boverim tc. B^t.. CXVrU. 3. U fi-l *'*• . VUI. 3 4 *'i 
Con}., V. 4; X. 17 ff.; i>e Pf- dei, X. 6; D« Cm. aS titt.. 
vn. 38: Nunc tames de anima quam deus inaptravlt bomini 
sufflando in eius faciea, nihil cooiii’mo, nisi quia ex deo sic 
eat, ut non tit substantia dei| et tit lacorpcroa, id est, non 
sit corpus, sed spiritus; cf. De tfw, X. 5 ff. 10; Bpist., 
CXXXVII. 3. II. 

In Augustine's psychology, H is true that be recogniaes a 
supenor part and interior part cf the soul. For the soul as 
a whole, like most of his predMosocs, be employs the gen¬ 
eral terms sumu and ommus without distinction; tbe su¬ 
perior part, which is the intelligence («»*«, foti'o), he 
name splriius or omImu a this narrower sense. Tbe iO' 
fetior, which includea the senses and viul force, be dis- 
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Liogueho by onima. <D« irtBv XV. r. i; De o»uwa 4 i dus 
erig^ JV.iil} . „ 

8S. De guont. on., XIII. ail De en. dei, 1. ly, X. 99: 
De vtima et «*uj orig., D. a {.; IV- a; Epid^ CXXXVTt 
3 II; d. De giant, an., t $t. 6gi D* ntor. eccl. coth,, I. 

^^69^ De tftn^ Xm. 9: Fides autem isU totua hcowiem 
{utunim, qui utiqa« «wtat tt anima « corpora} el ob hoc 
beatum. Doa wEumeattJione humina sed divina auetorttaU 
promittit. 

go. Plolifius^ argucoeats (or the iiomcvtility oi ihfi 9aui 
are virtually lU given tit £m., IV. 7. 

91, De Gen. od Hit., X. rfl.; d. De eh. dei, X. 31. 

ga. SoHL, 11. 13-19. 

93. Plot,, Snn . VII. 3 ; Aug., De $ fl. 

94. De trin.. XUJ. 8; d. ibid. 3 ; also 2>e dv. dei, X.i i 
XI »?. 

95. De tfin., HD. 9. . ^ n 

96. Oo origiaal grace, et<» see e^ciaUy the foUov' 
ing wocka; De liberc arbitrio EL, SCO^, laai fi.; De di- 
venis guaest. ad Smfilidanum XL, loaB.; De gratio 
CkraU el de peteeto originaU XUV, 359 ff.; De graiu et 
dbero arbUfia, i&td., 86 iff.; i>e cefreptiom et tralta, ibid., 
grjff.} De pwdesUone wuiorm, ibid., M 9 2 '» De d^no 
ftrttvetantiee. ibid., 993 fl. 

Os the laU of tbe soul after death, consult: De Gt". ad 
m., vm 5; XII. ja H.; De ch. id, XIX. afi.-, XXI. loj 
XXH. 39 f. 

97. See Ueber»eg«0«yer, Grundriet i. Ceach. d. EkiL, 
xx*« Aufl., Berlin, I9a8, II, pp. 743 B- lor a fuU bibliograF^y 
on the life and works of St. Thomas. For a selected bibliog¬ 
raphy consult Maurice De Wult, Hisicite ie la phUctaphie 
niHivale, s"“ ed., Louvain, 1935, IL pp. 30 ff. 

98. Sec PrtL to S. ThecK I. q, 1, x-8. and S. c. 
lent.. I. 4 ~ 8 . 

99. Cent, ad Ariel, ie atuma, in. 8 (431b, at ff.) led. 13: 
intellectus eat quaedanr potentia recepiiva omnium for- 
iQjfum btelH^Ulium et sensus eat quaedam poteoUa re- 
ceptiva omnium fonaarum senabilium; S. Tked.; 1, qq. 
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NOtES 


84-89. Cf. N, Kaufmuin, "IMe ErkeanltdaJehte des bl. 
Tl.omts," lA PkOos. Jahrb-, H. it fl. (1889), A, Scbneido*, 
Cer G«dank« der Erkeoataiss dea Gl^eo duicb GUlchea 
io abtiJuc und patiisiiscber Zeit,*' i& Fatseknf* fvr Cl, 
Ba«M*«r, Beiireje, Suppl, H. 65 if. (i 98 i). 

100. Ptol. 10 S. riaoiv 1 q. 1.5 s, a. 1. Cf. AupisUoe'a 
ertdo VI also WUIimp James, Th* Witt to B*- 

lUve, for a forceful modern applicaUoa ©£ an ancient 
priibdple. 

201. S. Tktol. I. q. 9, a. i~y, S. «, ge»i.. I, c. 13. 
Tbe five proofa are la briel as follows: (») uie fact 
that nwvemenl and change demand that we postulate w 
tamovable mover; otherwise we must suppose that the 
sene of raovert and of objects moved is infiidle, which 
would be equivalent to denying all real motion or change; 
(s) from the of causation that we observe every* 

where, we must postuUle a higher cause which operates on 
tbe lower caus»; otherwise we are forced to believe here 
in an uilinite chain, which would be to deny all gemime 
causation: (3) the dhilnction between the pos^bU and the 
axmuy- iixM the possiWe depende on tbe wcassary, while 
the Mcesary depends on aaolhet necessary being or on 
iuelf, therefore wc must pcstulate either an endless se^ 
wludi is impossible, or a necessary independent being, which 
is the cause of ell other necessary and contingent bongs; 
(4) iotii Bwng, Goodness, Truth, and p«f^os 

are found in varying degrees b finite and limited beings 
theie must be some supreme and perfect Being wbi^ 
p«ssmses these qualities in their perfection and in wbch aB 
others share; (5) we see about us creatures w^, al¬ 
though possessing no knowledge, still work toward an e^ 
which is best; therefore we are forced to behave that such 
cieature ate guided by an blelligent Being. 

While lh«e proofs mainly go back to Aristotle, Thomas 
mturaUy was bdebted to many thinkers nearer bimself 
in time, chUfly Albertus Magnus, Avicenna, and Mat- 
monides. , « j 

roa On the eiistence, nature, and power of Ooo see 
especially 5. Thoot.. 1. qd- t-«i S. c. genl,. 1 entire; cf. 
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T>t iiUt et essffttia, Ob cmiion, see S. Tkeol^ !• 

45 -M; 5 . c. genl^ 11 . j- 3 «; HI. 6s- 
103. 5 . Th4oly 1. q. 4.1: PhAUD wteiD piifidpliim na- 
teriele iffiperfeOmmuQ est. Cum eolm mAteria. io quutum 
bij>u«&«ii stl in potratU. oportet qued primum prla> 
cipiua mftUhaJe ^ mexime in poteaCta et iU maxime im* 
perfectuai. Also De nie tt etsentio, 1: Materia oon quoll* 
bet mode secepla est iodividuatioals principium, iti solum 
aiateria li^U. Et dico roalcriam ugaalaiD quae sub 
deterniBatis diTocn^ooibus oonsldmtur, Cf. Arutotio^ 
MeUpb,. 1. 6. 9 SS«. 3. 

ro 4 . •?. Thtel., I. q. u ; I-H. fwitn; S, c. lentv 01 . 34- 
63; 

X05. 5 . e. gtnt., IV. ? 7 -?S, 

30 $. Ibid^ IV. 7 §- 97 « 

107, See P. H. Wiekstecd, Dnlf awt Aguinoi, Loadoo 
and New York, 29x3 i E. BuUoush^ I>o»U. lh« Pott 0} St. 
Thornes. Cambridie, Eitf, ipaj, 
toS. CoBsuJt Berttard’s lour works: De eonsidtrtiwnt, 
Dt groAibus kuu^etis et svferbuu, De diUgendo deo, De 
groHe et Ubero arbilHo, and tbe Jemoxes m contke oMi- 
eorvm, PL. lU, for Us views, H< was influenced prt- 
Djifily by Au^stine, tbe Song of Songs, and tbe Pauline 
and jobattuine wtUIb^ ol tbe iVetir TeslametU. Bonaven* 
lura’a myatidsm appears most eleariy in hie Itinerariam 
montis n de»m, V, pp, 993 B. is QuaraccU editioo. 

109, For a coBvenient presentation ot modern Roman 
Catholic pnycholo^eal views, consult the able Psyekology ^ 
of Professor Michael Maher, S. J., New York, Longmans, 
3909, from which (p, 461) my quotation is taken. 

no. Cf. McTagfart, Studiu in JTegetisn Cosmology, 
pp. 43 ff.; A. Seth Pringle-Pattisos, The Idea of !mmor- 
taUty, 1943, pp. 193 ff., ids S. lor critici&m of McTasgarfs 
views; and 19.6a il. lor a discuauon of the relation of mind 
and body; Royce, The Coneefiton of ImmortoUty, Ingcr- 
$0U Lecture, iqoo, from which (pp. 73, So) Z quote. 

Prifigle.pauiaoe, op. eit., p. 105, puts tbe matter clearly: 

" It is only the seli*eoBseious spiril -^a bmng who can make 
himself Us own object and contemplate himscli as a sell — 
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NOTES 

tb&t «tUifU individuiJity and ifidep«ndeM« io ao ulliioate 
wnsc/' 

There &re, bowevcTt BuChoritiea opposed to such 

coocepts: Spuioaa, for example, regarded personality as an 
unreal appearance, and io cur own time Bradley and Bosaa* 
quet have taken very much the aame view. Yet it seenrs 
to many that auch a conduaion fails to take into account 
nan’s consdouaneas of hJmaell aa an indlvidua] and an 

agent_wblA con&doutness may bo held to be a primary 

fact of experience, U conscious experience have any slgnlh- 
camcc ftbatever. 

ri:. Jonathan Edvards, on his sevem side, will serve 
aa a horrible example from recent times. 

112, Compare Dante, Injemo, HI. SaB.i 

Qtuslo nisero modo 
TengCH ronime triitt di opioro 
Chi visser sensa in/omia e sema Udo. 

VischioU tOHO a i^uet catlivo coro 
Dtg^i angtU eke non furm ribeUi, 
tii luf fedeU a Dia. mo ii foro. 


Caedarli i del per non esstr men bdU; 

tfi lo prefendo Inferno ti rieeve, 

CM alevna gloria i rei ovrtbbtr d'dH. 

Hi Ss.. XVm. 4. vs; Rom., VL 23. It is true that 
(be inteipretatico of these texts may be a matter for dls> 
pute, and that other texts could be quoted ia opporidoa; 
but such f acts have seldom deterred those who put tbeir 
trust in proof Uxcs. See “ Conditional Immortality ” to 
Hostins’s EncydoPatdia of Rdi^n ond EiMes. 

J14. Cf. Prtogle-Pattisoo, op. di.. pp. 95 S.; and Pt- 
Uvd-Ollifi, U f^ebiime dt rimmoridiil, Paris, iS 9 «. P<^ 
Sim, and in particular I, pp. »S ff«; 240 ff, 

S15. Cf. the works by Royce, MdTaggari. and Prtogla* 
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